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ank’s  resolute  rush  was  not  to  be  stayed.  His  one  remaining  opponent  was  swept  resistlessly 
aside,  and,  flanked  by  Hal  and  Joe,  he  passed  like  a  human  tornado  over  the  field! 
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STAKING  LIFE 


OR, 

ON  THE  OUTCOME. 


By  “  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR.” 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HUNT  THAT  GREW. 

“This  is  the  greatest  fun  I  have  had  in  a  long  time,” 
declared  Hal  Spofford,  glowingly. 

“As  a  rough  attempt  at  prophecy,”  replied  Frank  Man- 
ley,  “I  predict  that  we’ll  carry  back  eight  barrels.”  i 
"“Eight!  Whew!”  chortled  Jackets  Winston. 

“Well,  we  are  not  like  some  fellows,  who  wouldn’t  know- 
just  what  to  do  with  them,”  put  in  Joe  Prescott. 

“They  are  very  good  eating,”  declared  Inow  Sato,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  knew. 

“The  best  crop  of  hickory  nuts  that  I  have  seen  in 
years,”  went  on  Manley.  “I’m  hog  enough  to  be  sorry 
that  we  aren’t  going  to  have  eighteen  barrels,  instead  of 
eight.” 

“  You  can  have  my  share,”  broke  in  Hal,  whole-heartedly. 

“That’s  just  like  you,  old  chap,”  laughed  Frank.  “But 
I’m  not  going  to  take  them.  My  own  share  will  have  to 

do  me.” 

“It  f;ern:-:  to  nrn,  though,”  hinted  A1  Adams,  “that  we 
o,jglP  to  vote  a  peck  or  two  apiece  to  Manley  for  putting 
uh  !:<'■■  t  to  this  grand  old  place.” 

“You  might  give  them  all  to  me,  and  be  satisfied  with 


the  fun  you’ve  had  for  your  pay  in  the  matter,”  suggested 
Frank,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

“Sato  would,”  retorted  Joe,  drily.  “The  Japs  give  up 
anything  they,  get.  Look  at  the  generous  vray  they  treated 
poor,  gray-bearded  Russia.7’ 

There  was  a  laugh  at  the  Jap’s  expense,  which  he  took 
good-naturedly. 

“It  was  a  royal  good  time  that  these  six  Up  and  At  ’Em 
Boys  were  having  on  this  late  October  Wednesday.” 

School  had  closed  for  the  day,  as  far  as  the  academy  boys 
were  concerned,  for  Dr.  Holbrook,  the  principal,  had  gone 
away  to  a  teachers’  meeting. 

Other  members  of  Manley’s  club  who  attended  the  acad¬ 
emy  had  made  up  a  separate  nutting  expedition,  as  our 
hero  believed  that  six  would  be  enough  to  clean  up  all  the 
nuts  in  the  woods  that  he  had  found. 

In  the  early  morning,  around  daylight,  the  club  had 
met  and  drilled  as  usual  at  football,  and  the  nutting  ex¬ 
cursion  had  followed. 

i 

They  were  more  than  five  miles  from  home,  and  had 
come  afoot — but  what  did  that  matter  to  members  of  the 
Woodstock  Junior  Athletic  Club?  Every  one  of  them  was 
in  the  pink  of  physical  condition,  and  a  tramp  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  would  have  been  mere  fun  to  them. 

Idle  forenoon’s  nutting  was  nearly  over,  and  already  more 
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little  athlete  drew  himself  up  to  the  limb  and  hat  on  it, 


than  tivo  barrels  out  of  the  estimated  eight  were  taken 
earn  of,  with  the  piles  of  hickories  heaped  4ip  and  await¬ 
ing  transportation. 

At  noon  lunch  was  to  come — lunch  prepared  in  the  open 
air  by  the  aid  of  a  campfire,  which  was  already  crackling. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  most  of  the  nutting  had  been 
done,  A1  Adams  was  to  start  in  to  town  to  get  a  wagon 
that  the  boys  had  made  arrangements  to  borrow  for  the 
purpose. 

Night  would  find  them  slightly  tired,  but  happy.  Foot¬ 
ball  practice  for  the  afternoon  was  to  be  dispensed  with, 
but  these  youngsters  had  gained  more  by  their  day  in  the 
woods  than  they  could  have  done  on  the  gridiron,  for  a 
day’s  outing  with  tramping,  hill-climbing  and  tree-climbing 
is  the  best  imaginable  kind  of  medicine  for  putting  a  boy 
in  condition. 

“It’s  my  turn  to  go  up  a  tree  now,”  announced  Jackets, 
after  the  youngsters  had  taken  the  brief  rest  counselled 
by  Captain  Frank  Manley. 

He  selected  one  of  the  biggest  trees  in  the  nut  grove — a 
splendid  old  monarch  of  the  forest. 

With  a  spring  Jackets  started  to  climb.  He  went  up 
the  rough  trunk  with  the  nimbleness  of  a  young  monkey, 
and  stepped  into  the  lower  limbs. 

“I’m  going  up  high,”  called  back  Jackets.  “Fll  shake 
down  the  highest  nuts  first  and  then  work  clown.” 

Up  he  went,  with  the  skill  and  agility  of  a  sailor, 
until  he  stood  among  the  topmost  branches. 

Then  he  began  to  shake,  vibrating  the  branches  with  his 
feet  and  sending  down  a  hail  of  seasoned  nuts. 

Provided  with  baskets,  the  others  scrambled  for  the  nuts, 
exercising  a  rough  sorting  as  they ,  gathered  up  the 
hickories. 

Basketful  after  basketful  was  gathered,  and  these  were 
taken  back  and  dumped  on  the  already  heaping  piles. 
“This  is  the  best  tree  of  the  lot!”  called  down  Jackets. 
“That’s  right,”  nodded  Frank,  “and  you’r^  shaking  the 
hardest,  if  you  are  the  lightweight  of  us  all.” 

Snap !  Crack ! 

Frank  Manley  gave  a  little  yell  of  dismay  as  he  looked 
up  and  saw  what  was  happening. 

For  Jackets  had  stepped  incautiously  on  a  dead  limb 
too  rotten  to  hold  his  weight. 

There  was  not  a  sound  out  of  Jackets  as  he  pitched  and 
started  for  the  ground,  sixty  feet  below. 

“Close  in,  fellows,  like  lightning!”  gasped  Manley,  as 
he  darted  forward  to  try  and  be  on  hand  to  break  the  little 
fellow’s  fall. 

But  that  young  athlete  up  in  the  air  had  a  head  of  his 
own,  and  he  knew  how  to  keep  it  in  an  emergency. 

As  he  felt  himself  going  he  had  the  presence  of  mind 
and  the  gymnastic  skill  to  turn  a  complete  somersault  in 
the  air. 

i 

That  brought  him  near  enough  to  another  limb  to  catch 
hold  of  it. 

Wrench!  Little  Winston’s  body  swung  back  and  forth 
for  a  few  seconds,  but  he  held  on. 

Then,  with  the  skill  acquired  on  the  horizontal  bar,  the 


swinging  his  legs. 

“What  are  you  fellows  down  there  rubl^ring  at?”  de¬ 
manded  Jackets,  unconcernedly. 

“Little  one,  you  had  a  mighty  close  call  that  time,  ’  re¬ 
torted  Frank,  his  voice  shaking  slightly. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  was  the  unconcerned  reply.  “You 
fellows  haven’t  made  any  mistake  in  calling  me  a  monkey 
—that’s  all.  Fm  at  home  in  a  tree.  My  ancestors  were 
born  in  trees.” 

With  that  parting  shot  Jackets  began  again  to  ascend. 

“Better  come  down,”  advised  Frank. 

“Don’t  you  believe  it.  What  do  I  want  to  come  down 
for?  This  tree  hasn’t  given  up  a  quarter  of  its  load  yet.” 

To  show  that  he  had  not  lost  his  nerve,  Jackets  kept 
them  hustling  more  than  ever  as  he  worked  down  the  tree. 

But  at  last,  with  his  feet  on  one  of  the  lower  limbs,  he 
halted. 

“I  reckon  we’ve  cleaned  up  this  tree!”  he  called. 

“Yes,”  agreed  Manley. 

“  Then  I’ll  come  down  and  tackle  another  tree.” 

“No,  you  won’t.  It’s  Al’s  turn  now.” 

But,  first  of  all,  they  took  another  short  rest.  The 
“skinning”  of  that  noble  tree  had  resulted  in  nuts  enough 
to  fill  another  barrel. 

“  Sa-a-ay !”  hailed  a  voice  from  the  road. 

They  turned  and  saw  a  raw-boned  farmer’s  lad  perched 
on  the  seat  of  a  farm  wagon.  The  most  conspicuous  thing 
about  him  was  an  old-fashioned  shotgun,  of  which  he  made 
considerable  display. 

“Say,  you  fellers  wanter  look  out,”  was  the  anxious 
advice. 

“I  have  the  consent  of  the  man  who  owns  the  woods,” 
replied  Frank. 

“Guess  that  consent  isn't  much  good  against  wildcats, 
is  it?”  drawled  the  farmer’s  boy. 

“There  are  no  wildcats  in  these  woods,”  replied  Frank. 

“Ain’t,  eh?  What  you  wanter  bet?  Know  them  cats 
Rube  Glick  had  to  tame?” 

“Mountain  lions,”  corrected  Manley.  “And  he  doesn't 
seem  to  have  succeeded  in  training  them,  either.” 

“Well,  they’re  loose,”  went  on  the  youngster  in  the 
wagon,  as  if  he  thought  the  news  might  be  of  interest. 

And  it  certainly  was. 

“Loose?”  echoed  all  six  of  the  Up  and  At  'Em  Boys 
at  once.  , 

“Yes!”  nodded  their  informant.  “Broke  loose  last 
night.” 

“Anybody  after  them?”  asked  Frank. 

“Rube  is,”  said  the  young  man.  “He  couldn’t  find  no 
one  that  wanted  to  help.” 

“Where  are  the  animals  supposed  to  be?'’  Manley  wanted 
to  know. 

“Well,  about  two  hours  ago  they  were  s^en  in  Frazier's 
woods.” 

“Frazier's  woods?”  shouted  the  six  boys  at  once.  Thev 
were  instantly  aghast. 
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V. 

“Yep!  But  you  needn't  be  so  mighty  scared.  Them 
woods  is  two  miles  from  here.” 

“But  we  know  folks  that  are  spending  the  day  there,” 
Frank  quivered. 

Then,  with  the  promptness  of  a  general  in  action,  Man- 
ley  turned  to  the  others  and  shouted : 

“Come  on,  fellows !” 

Without  waiting  to  see  the  others  start  Manley  was  off 
at  good  speed. 

Hal  and  Joe  dashed  after  him.  Jackets  spurted  ahead 
of  them  all.  Then  he  turned  to  watch  his  chief  for  the 
course. 

“Now,  I  wonder  what  made  ’em  head  off  so  mighty 
fast  ?"  pondered  the  youngster  in  the  wagon.  “And  they’ll 
hit  Frazier's  woods,  too — the  way  they  are  going.  Well, 
you  can  never  tell  what  them  Manley  fellers  will  do.  They 
just  go  hunting  trouble  in  bunches.” 

But  there  was  good  reason,  indeed,  for  the  prompt,  swift 
flight  of  Manley  &  Company. 

For  all  the  indications  were  that  Kitty  &  Company  were 
in  grave  peril. 


CHAPTER  II. 

\ 

KITTY  &  CO.  IN  TROUBLE. 

Boys  were  not  the  only  ones  near  Woodstock  who  were 
out  gathering  hickory  nuts  on  this  October  day. 

For  Kitty  Dunstan,  on  hearing  of  Frank’s  plan,  had 
decided  to  do  likewise. 

Having  noihing  more  important  to  do  for  the  day,  John 
Dunstan  had  agreed  to  take  his  daughter  and  a  few  of 
her  friends  into  the  woods. 

They  had  gone  in  a  wagonette,  taking  with  them  a  groom 
to  do  the  tree-shaking. 

If  the  fierce  mountain  lions  were  roaming  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Frazier's  woods,  then  Frank  Manley  would  give 
his  life  to  get  there  in  time. 

No  less  would  Hal  Spofford  give,  for  was  not  Kitty’s 
chum,  Grace  Scott,  in  the  party? 

And  what  of  Joe?  He  knew  that  Fannie  Jackson  had 
been  invited  to  join  the  nutters. 

As  for  the  other  boys,  they  were  anxious  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples  to  kill  the  distance  to  Frazier’s  woods  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time. 

Frank  Manlev  settled  down,  as  soon  as  he  struck  a  some- 
what  beaten  trail  through  the  woods,  into  a  steady  but 
rather  fast  jog.  He  was  traveling  with  a  view  to  save  his 
wind  and  strength. 

Taking  their  cue  from  him,  the  others  settled  down  into 
a  similar  stride,  though  impetuous  Joe  had  to  be  cau¬ 
tioned  once  or  twice  not  to  use  himself  up. 

“Remember,  we  may  want  some  endurance  and  grit  left 
when  we  get  there,”  counselled  Manley. 

“But  the  girls?” 

“May  be  in  worse  danger  if  we’re  not  in  shape  to  help 

them.” 


So  Joe  managed  to  keep  himself  fairly  in  hand,  but  he 
perspired  more  from  agony  than  he  did  from  the  exertion 
of  running. 

As  for  Sato,  he  was  smiling  as  he  ran  along,  the  last  in 
line.  With  his  Japanese  philosophy  he  refused  to  believe 
that  things  could  be  so  very  bad  until  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes. 

Frank  Manley  felt  distinct  relief  when  he  saw  the  road 
ahead. 

This  gained,  they  would  have  the  road  all  the  way  to 
Frazier’s  woods. 

“I  can’t  believe  they’re  in  any  real  danger,”  Frank  tried 
to  tell  himself.  “Mr.  Dunstan  and  a  groom  are  with  the 
girls.  And  I’ve  advised  Mr.  Dunstan  always  to  go  armed 
when  out  on  these  country  jaunts,  and  he  said  he  would.” 

l^et,  try  as  he  would,  Manley  could  not  bring  himself  to 
feel  any  easier. 

Rube  Glick  had  lived  in  Colorado,  and  he  claimed  to  be 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  mountain  lions. 

He  had  had  a  pair  of  full-grown  and  savage  beasts  sent 
from  the  West. 

It  was  Rube’s  idea  that  he  could  train  the  fierce  lions  to 
be  performing  animals,  and  that  he  could  then  join  some 
show  with  his  charges  and  make  a  good  thing  for  himself. 

But  the  lions,  unusually  fierce  from  the  outset,  had  not 
seemed  to  yield  in  the  least  to  taming  influences. 

These  two  beasts  were  the  terror  of  Rube’s  neighbors, 
and  he  had  often  been  besought  to  get  rid  of  them. 

And  now  they  were  at  large!  Country  residents  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Woodstock  would  never  feel  easy  now  un¬ 
til  it  was  known  that  the  animals  were  dead. 

“It’s  a  shame !”  vented  Joe,  as  he  ran. 

“What?”  queried  Frank. 

“Rube  ought  to  be  hung!” 

“For  letting  the  pests  loose?” 

“For  having  them  at  all !’{ 

“Perhaps  he  won’t  have  ’em  again,  if  we  run  across  ’em,” 
smiled  Frank. 

“But  what  are  we  going  to  kill  the  animals  with?”  A1 
wanted  to  know,  as  he  shot  up  alongside  our  hero. 

“We  haven’t  found  any  yet  to  kill!”  was  Manley’s  evas¬ 
ive  reply. 

“But  if  we  do?” 

“Perhaps,”  suggested  our  hero,  “so  many  of  us  could 
scare  the  beasts  away  by  yelling  at  them.” 

“But  if  that  doesn’t  work?”  persisted  Hal,  who  always 
wanted  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things. 

“Well,  for  my  part,”  vented  Manley,  “if  I  have  to,  I’m 
willing  to  tackle  the  critters  with  my  hands  and  teeth — 
fight  ’em  back  in  their  own  fashion.  And  now,  let’s  don’t 
talk  any  more.  We’re  using  up  a  heap  of  good  wind.” 

As  they  ran  the  minutes  seemed  like  hours. 

Frank  groaned  when  he  realized  that  the  first  mile  was 
covered — only  the  first  mile ! 

Would  they  never  get  there? 

But,  just  as  surely  as  the  minutes  dragged  did  they  also 
pass,  and  our  hero  had  got  down  to  the  steady,  good  trot 
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that  these  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  were  capable  of  holding 
for  an  hour  or  two. 

“There's  the  woods!”  quivered  Joe  at  last,  as  the  trees 
loomed  up  ahead  that  marked  the  location  of  Frazier’s 
bush. 

“A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  go,”  replied  Frank.  “Now  we 
can  spurt  all  right.  But  follow  my  pace.” 

He  got  them  in  line  as  they  dashed  forward,  every 
youngster  intent  on  doing  his  best. 

“Kit!  Girls!  Mr.  Dunstan !”  bellowed  Manley,  as  the 
runners  cleared  a  low'  wall  and  sped  into  the  w'oods. 

From  a  far  part  of  the  grove  came  a  cheer  in  w’hich  girls’ 
voices  mingled. 

“It’s  Frank!”  cr:ed  Kitty  Dunstan,  shrilly,  and  as  if  in 
an  ecstasy  of  delight. 

“There’s  Hal!”  came  in  Grace  Scott’s  loudest  voice. 

“And  Joe,”  added  Fannie  Jackson,  w'hile  John  Dun- 
stan’s  voice  rang  cut  loudly: 

“Manley!  Boys!  Hurry  up!” 

There  was  little  need  of  this  appeal. 

As  soon  as  the  speeding  youngsters  heard  the  voices  they 
veered  and  shot  at  top  speed  toward  the  tree  from  w'hich 
the  sounds  came. 

For  Kitty  &  Company  were  sure  enough  treed ! 

On  one  of  the  lower  limbs  stood  Kitty  Dunstan,  trem¬ 
bling  slightly. 

J ust  beyond  her,  on  the  same  limb,  stood  her  father.  His 
attitude  suggested  that  John  Dunstan  w'as  trying  to  shield 
his  daughter. 

Just  over  them  were  perched  Fannie  Jackson  and  Grace 
Scott,  their  trembling  arms  clasping  the  tree's  trunk  con¬ 
vulsively. 

There  was  not  a  sign  of  the  groom,  horses  nor  vehicle. 

“You’re  just  in  time!”  panted  John  Dunstan.  “See  if 
you  can’t  scare  the  brute  away.” 

Halting  almost  under  the  tree,  Manley  looked  and  took 
in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

On  one  of  the  middle  limbs  of  the  next  tree  crouched  a 
huge  mountain  lion. 

Its  eyes  were  blazing  with  rage  and  the  lust  for  blood. 
Its  tail  thrashed  ominously  on  the  limb  along  which  it 
crouched,  as  if  ready  for  a  spring. 

The  distance  between  the  beast  and  Mr.  Dunstan  was 
less  than  fifteen  feet — a  distance  that  such  an  animal  could 
cover  unerringly. 

“Where’s  the  other  one?”  quivered  Frank. 

“Good  heavens!”  gasped  Mr.  Dunstan.  “Is  there  more 
than  one  loose?” 

“Two,”  replied  Frank. 

“Thank  heaven,  this  is  the  onlv  one  we’ve  seen.” 

“Be  careful,  Frank!”  begged  Kitty. 

But  Manley,  who  had  taken  the  whole  thing  in  swiftly, 
turned  to  the  others : 

“Stupid  we  didn’t  think  of  stones.  Get  some,  quick, 
fellows !” 

Hal  stuck  religiously  to  his  chum,  but  at  the  word  the 
others  dashed  back  to  the  road. 


For  a  few  moments  the  mountain  Jion  had  been  eyeing 
the  newcomers  wdth  a  sort  of  savage  anxiety. 

Now,  taking  the  hasty  departure  of  so  many  as  a  sign 
of  retreat,  the  beast  turned  its  baleful  eyes  once  more  upon 
Kittv’s  father. 

V 

The  tail  ceased  its  lashing,  but  the  body,  crouching 
closer  still  to  the  limb  and  quivering  slightly,  showed  that 
a  spring  was  imminent. 

Shaking  slightly,  Hal  pushed  into  Manley’s  hand  a  stone 
that  he  had  espied  on  the  ground. 

“Thanks,  old  chap,”  acknowledged  Manley  quietly. 
“Move  softly  and  see  if  you  can  find  more.” 

It  seemed  as  if  the  lion  was  certainly  on  the  point  of 
leaping.  ^ 

Manley  raised  his  arm  to  attract  its  attention. 

Instantly  the  beast  turned  its  eyes  downward.  An  angry 
snarl  showed  a  terrifying  row  of  teeth. 

Frank  retreated  slowly  for  a  distance  of  a  few  yards, 
all  the  time  keeping  his  gaze  on  the  angry  beast. 

Having  gained  the  distance  that  he  wanted,  our  hero 
poised  the  stone  with  deliberate  aim. 

“Careful,  Frank!”  begged  Kitty,  tremulously,  as  she  saw 
the  lion  meditating  a  change  of  bound. 

“Quiet,  please,  Kit!”  came  the  steady  answer  from  the 
young  athlete. 

If  possible  our  hero  wanted  tp  keep  the  animal  just 
where  it  was  until  the  others  arrived  with  stone  am¬ 
munition. 

But  suddenly  there  came  a  shriek  in  concert  from  all  the 
watching  girls. 

For  the  lion  had  at  last  made  up  its  mind.  Shifting 
its  body,  it  leaped  down,  heading  straight  for  Frank  Manley. 

Frank  darted  back  in  the  same  instant,  letting  the  stone 
go  with  the  practiced  aim  of  a  baseball  pitcher. 

The  stone  struck  the  lion  in  the  breast,  causing  it  to 
veer  slightly  as  it  came  to  earth. 

But  noiv  it  was  dowrn  on  its  feet — and  within  a  few' 
feet  of  Manley,  who  showed  no  disposition  to  run. 

A  moment  more  and  there  was  another  shriek,  to  which 
Hal  Spofford  added  a  hoarse  cry. 

For  Frank  Manley  had  thrown  himself  to  the  earth, 
and  lay  now7  apparently  at  the  mercy  of  the  four-footed 
enemy. 

So,  evidently,  thought  the  mountain  lion,  too,  for  the 
lashing  of  its  tail  increased,  and  an  eager  gleam  shot  into 
the  brute’s  eyes. 

Then  there  w'as  a  short  leap. 

The  lion  had  taken  an  easy  spring  to  land  on  top  of  its 
prostrate  foe. 

Yet,  somehow,  that  leap  did  not  seem  to  work.  for.  while 
Manley  lay  wbth  his  left  foot  on  the  ground,  his  right  foot 
was  in  the  air  overhead. 

Just  as  the  lion  descended  Manley's  foot  caught  it  in 
the  chest. 

1  he  force  of  the  kick  was  such  as  to  scud  the  animal 
over  on  its  side. 

Instantly  Frank's  left  foot  was  hooked  under  the  brute's 
neck  and  at  the  back  of  its  head.  . 
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Our  hero’s  right  foot  was  pressing  against  the  beast’s 
right  jugular. 

Then  and  there  the  mountain  lion  was  up  against  the 
greatest  surprise  possible.  N 

Frank  had  a  perfect  grip. 

The  lion,  wholly  unable  to  use  its  teeth,  was  using  its 
front  paws  madly  in  an  effort  to  free  itself. 

And  quickly  enough  this  effort  would  have  succeeded 
had  it  not  been  that  the  foot-lock  secured  by  the  young 
athlete  was  slowly  crushing  in  the  animaTs  wind. 

The  strain  of  this  silent,  to-the-death  contest  was  terrific 
on  our  hero. 

But  he  summoned  up  all  his  strength,  and  held  on  as 
if  for  grim  life,  which  was,  indeed,  the  case. 

But  the  lion,  finding  its  wind  going,  was  able  to 
struggle  less  and  less. 

It  was  a  contest  of  endurance  that  the  thrilled  girls  and 
Mr.  Dunstan  now  looked  down  upon. 

Frank  wondered  if  he  could  hold  out — hoped  he  could — 
meant  to. 

But  Hal,  after  the  first  moment  of  shock,  had  put  his  wits 
to  work.. 

Now  his  hand  drew*  forth  his  jack-knife. 

“Don't  look,  girls!”  he  counselled.  “This  is  going  to 
be  a  bloody  sight.” 

Opening  the  largest  blade,  Spofford  stepped  quickly  for¬ 
ward,  bending  low  over  the  assorted  pair  of  combatants. 

There  was  an  instant5 s  hesitation  while  Hal  was  getting 
his  aim. 

Then  the  steel  flashed  and  disappeared,  only  to  appear 
again  and  vanish  once  more. 

The  brute  did  not  struggle  against  this  new  assault.  It 
could  not,  so  tightly  wTas  Manley  holding,  but  a  shudder 
ran  through  its  powerful  frame. 

Hal  stood  watching  with  the  curious  interest  of  a  college 
professor  trying  an  experiment. 

But  at  last  he  said,  quietly: 

“All  right,  old  fellow.  You  can  let  go.” 

And  Frank  did  let  go,  quickly  and  willingly,  rolling 
out  of  possible  harm’s  way  and  then  getting  limply  to 
his  feet. 

From  the  tree  came  a  tremulous  cheer  from  John  Dun- 
stan,  mingled  with  cries  of  delight  and  hero-worship  from 
the  girls. 

As  for  the  lion,  snarling  faintly,  it  got  upon  its  feet, 
stood  dizzily,  lurched,  and  went  to  earth  again. 

There  it  gasped  its  life  out. 

It  had  taken  all  the  nerve  that  Manley  possessed  to 
hazard  the  victory  on  the  trick  that  he  employed.  It  was 
one  of  the  best  things  in  jiu-jitsu,  and  splendidly  done.* 

For  the  first  instant  the  participants  and  spectators  of 
this  erisly  contest  realized  how  little  time  it  had  taken. 

For  now  the  boys  who  had  run  to  the  road  for  stones 
came  back  at  a  sprint,  well  supplied  with  the  ammunition 
that  was  not  needed. 

•  Thi*  Ji'i-JlUra  method  of  using  the  feet  when  lying  down  Is  fully 
In  No.  7  of  "Frank  Manley’e  Weekly.”  Crushing  one  of  the 
fe*;t  agalfi  it  an  opponent’s  Jugular  vein  is  merely  a  variation  of  this 

wonderful  tr.'.k  of  self-defence.— Editor. 


Not  needed?  Just  as  the  returning  youngsters  had  got 
a  good  glimpse  at  the  slain  mountain  lion  a  warning  cry 
came  from  Mr.  Dunstan. 

“Look  out!  Here  comes  that  other  brute!” 

From  his  elevated  post  Mr.  Dunstan  had  caught  sight  of 
the  dead  lion’s  mate  prowling  stealthily  between  the  trees. 

“We’ll  settle  it!”  quivered  Joe,  as  soon  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  beast. 

He  darted  off,  followed  by  the  others. 

Whizz !  A  shower  of  surely-aimed,  strongly  thrown 
stones  pelted  the  wild  beast. 

Dismayed  by  the  fury  of  the  unexpected  onslaught,  the 
brute  turned  and  fled  ignominiously. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  boys  were  as  fleet  of  foot,  and 
they  pelted  it  with  precision. 

Overcome,  the  animal  crouched  low  and  whined,  as  if 
begging  for  life. 

But  another  shower  of  stones  answered  the  appeal,  and 
the  beast  was  quickly  losing  strength. 

Then  Inow  Sato  got  in  close,  administering  a  jiu-jitsu 
kick  at  a  vital  point,  after  which  Hal’s  jack-knife  again 
came  into  play,  and  brute  number  two  was  settled  for  ali 
time. 

“Guess  yon  can  come  down,  girls!”  called  Frank, 
smilingly. 

“Turn  your  backs,  then,”  commanded  Kitty,  “and  papa 
will  help  us  down.  It  was  he  who  pulled  us  up  into  the 
tree.” 

“But  you  won’t  have  to  come  down  that  way,”  laughed 
our  hero.  “Wait  and  we’ll  show  you  how  to  help  young 
ladies  out  of  a  tree.” 

Quickly  he,  Hal  and  Joe  arranged  themselves  under  the 
tree  in  a  line. 

Sato  and  Adams  sprang  to  their  shoulders,  and  then 
Jackets  went  nimbly  up  to  form  the  apex  of  the  pyramid. 

With  heads  bent  downward,  and  shoulders  braced  to 
stand  the  strain,  the  boys  waited  while  Mr.  Dunstan  piloted 
the  three  young  ladies  down  this  human  staircase. 

“Great!”  cried  Kitty,  when  all  were  safely  down.  “Is 
there  anything  that  you  boys  are  not  prepared  to  do?” 

“Well,”  smiled  Frank,  modestly,  “we  try  to  keep  in 
shape  for  all  kinds  of  athletic  work.” 

“But  those  fearful  beasts!”  shuddered  Grace  Scott. 

Then  the  story  came  out  excitedly  of  how  they  had 
stopped  in  their  nut  gathering  long  enough  to  send  groom 
and  wagonette  back  for  the  forgotten  luncheon. 

While  idling  time  away  t/hey  had  suddenly  become  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  mountain  lion. 

It  was  Kitty  who  had  first  discovered  it.  With  a  shriek 
she  had  run  for  a  tree,  and,  somehow,  she  had  managed 
to  get  up  into  its  lower  branches. 

Mr.  Dunstan  had  in  the  meantime  opened  fire  on  the 
beast,  but  without  hitting  it. 

Between  shots,  aided  by  his  daughter,  he  had  succeeded 
in  getting  tlie  other  girls  up  into  the  tree,  last  of  all  tak¬ 
ing  refuge  there  himself. 

Then  it  was  that  the  mountain  lion  had  climbed  the 
other  tree,  ready  to  spring  at  his  leisure. 
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Then  Frank  told,  in  turn,  how  the  boys  had  come  to 
hear  of  the  possibility  of  their  being  in  danger. 

Mr.  Dunstan  after  doing  his  best  to  express  his  thanks, 
had  rummaged  his  vest-pockets  for  a  cigar,  but  found  only 
those  that  had  been  crushed  during  his  tree-climbing  feat. 

Luckily,  just  then  the  wagonette  arrived,  with  cigars 
and  luncheon.  And  the  groom,  wiser  than  his  employer 
in  that  respect,  had  not  only  a  revolver,  but  extra  am¬ 
munition. 

“You’ll  take  luncheon  with  us?”  begged  Kitty. 

“You  don’t  know  our  appetites,”  laughed  Frank.  “And 
there  are  six  of  us — all  hungrier  than  those  mountain  lions ! 
No;  we've  got  our  work  to  do,  and  our  luncheon  is  back 
there.  Now  that  you’re  safe  we’ll  leave  you  and  hurry  back 
to  business.” 

There  were  nine  barrels  and  a  half  of  hickory  nuts  and 
a  lot  of  sport  in  that  day’s  outing. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MILLIONAIRE  JOE. 

For  Joe  Prescott,  at  least,  the  excitement  of  the  day 
was  not  over. 

There  was  the  most  exciting  kind  of  news  awaiting  this 
young  man  on  his  return  from  the  nutting  trip. 

Joe  had  often  heard  of  his  Uncle  Eb,  but  had  never  seen 
that  individual. 

This  youth  was  supposed  to  resemble  his  uncle  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Eb  Prescott  had  been  a  wild,  harum-scarum  boy,  who  had 
purposelessly  knocked  about  over  a  goodly  portion  of  the 

earth. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  Uncle  Eb  had  been 
eut  West. 

Joe’s  father  had  seldom  heard  from  his  brother,  and  in 
the  last  ten  years  not  at  all. 

YYt  it  had  reached  the  TTescotts,  in  indirect  ways,  that 
at  last  Brother  Eb  was  doing  well  out  West. 

That  had  been  all  until  lately.  But  a  few  weeks  before 
this  Joe’s  father  had  received  a  letter  from  his  brother. 

Eb  spoke  plentifully  of  the  wealth  he  had  amassed  in 
the  West,  and  particularly  of  that  in  mining  properties. 

But  Eb  was  now  sadly  broken  in  health,  and  wanted  to 
come  home.  He  had  inquired  particularly  after  Joe,  and 
spoke  of  making  him  his  heir. 

Mr.  Prescott  had  written  his  brother  promptly,  but  had 
not  mentioned  the  matter  to  his  family.  In  other  years 
Eb  had  been  known  to  change  his  mind,  sometimes  as  sud¬ 
denly  as  he  made  it. 

Mr.  Prescott,  therefore,  was  not  likely  to  believe  much 
in  Joe’s  prospects  of  inherited  wealth  until  the  fortune 
came. 

But  while  Joe  was  off  after  nuts  that  day  a  telegram 
had  come  to  the  effect  that  Eb  had  gotten  as  far  as  the 


metropolis,  where  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  robbed 

of  his  ready  cash. 

Rich  or  poor,  Joe’s  father  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see 
his  wandering  brother  after  all  these  years. 

So  he  had  telegraphed  the  necessary  funds,  and  another 
telegram  had  come  in  answer. 

Eb  was  due  to  arrive  at  nine  o’clock  that  evening. 

“And  now,  Joe,”  said  his  father,  “I  guess  you  are  in 
for  some  real  luck,  and  big  luck,  at  that.  If  Eb  really 
comes  to  settle  down  with  us,  then  he  isn’t  likely  to  back 
out  of  making  you  his  heir.  In  his  last  letter  he  spoke 
of  handing  you  a  good  sum  of  money  to  start  with,  and  of 
giving  you  a  generous  income.  My  boy,  I  hope  you’ll, keep 
steady  and  not  go  to  the  bad  with  the  money  if  you  get  it.” 

“I  guess  I  shan’t,”  replied  Joe,  seriously,  but  his  cheeks 
glowed  with  excitement  and  he  thrilled  with  delight. 

Fannie  Jackson  had  received  his  attentions  with  great 
friendliness.  They  were  great  friends,  but  Jo£  had  often 
groaned  in  secret  over  the  comparative  poverty  that  made 
him  seem  presumptuous  in  paying  attentions  to  the  richest 
girl  in  town. 

But  as  rich  Uncle  Eb’s  heir  he  would  be  on  a  much 
different  footing. 

Joe  could  eat  but  little  supper  that  night.  He  was  think¬ 
ing,  thinking,  as  he  waited  for  the  time  to  pass  by  before 
this  wonderful  Uncle  Eb  arrived. 

In  some  unexplained  way  the  news  leaked  out  in  Mood- 
stock.  In  such  a  little  place  this  news  traveled  like  wild¬ 
fire.  By  seven  in  the  evening  nearly  every  one  in  town 
appeared  to  have  heard  the  tidings. 

Joe,  most  carefully  dressed  for  meeting  this  important 
uncle,  sought  relief  in  motion. 

Promising  his  father  to  be  at  the  depot  on  time.  Joe  set 
out  for  a  stroll. 

In  his  excited  condition  of  mind  he  started  for  Manley’s 
store  on  Main  street. 

On  the  way  young  Prescott  found  that  the  news  of  his 
good  fortune  had  preceded  him. 

People  who  seldom  paid  any  attention  to  him  now  spoke 
most  pleasantly  and  wanted  to  shake  hands. 

“Congratulations,  Joe!” 

“You’re  the  lucky  fellow!” 

“Always  thought  you  about  the  finest  young  fellow  in 
town.  You  deserve  your  luck!”  , 

Some  of  these  congratulations  pleased  Joe.  That  was 
when  they  came  from  those  whom  he  had  always  regarded 
as  friends.  But  the  flattery  of  some  of  the  people  he  met 
annoyed  him. 

It  was  a  sort  of  royal  progress  that  he  made  down  Main 
street,  despite  his  desire  to  have  it  over  with  quickly. 

But  at  last  he  reached  Manley’s  little  news  store. 

Here  was  not  only  Frank;  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  Up 
and  At  ’Em  Boys  had  gathered. 

doe  knew  that  they  had  assembled  to  talk  over  his  great 
good  fortune. 

“Here's  old  Joe  now!”  hailed  Hal,  as  he  caught  sight 
of  the  lucky  youth. 
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There  was  a  chorus  of  clamor  as  the  youngsters  crowded 

around  him. 

Joe  stood  the  din  smilingly  until  Manley  thrust  out  his 
hand  and  said,  pleasantly : 

“Joe,  I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  the  news.” 

**I  know  you  are,  old  fellow,”  Frescott  replied  simply. 

“Ain't  it  wonderful?”  spoke  up  one  of  the  boys,  half 
enviously.  “My,  if  I  had  a  whole  big  bunch  of  money 
coming  to  me  I’d  lose  my  head.” 

“Would  you?”  queried  Joe. 

“What  you  going  to  do  now,  Joe?”  asked  another. 

“Just  the  same  as  I  have  been  doing,  I  expect,”  an¬ 
swered  the  youngster.  “I  expect  to  finish  my  schoolipg 
first,  anyway.” 

“You  11  have  loads  of  friends  now,”  hinted  Dick  Foster. 

“Shall  I?”  challenged  Joe,  quietly.  “Let  me  tell  you 
something  about  that.  I  hope  all  my  old  friends  will  re¬ 
main  my  friends.  As  to  new  friends,  I  can  find  time  to 
think  that  over  when  anv  new  friends  offer.” 

“But  there'll  be  a  great  difference  in  you  now,”  pre¬ 
dicted  another  boy. 

“What  kind  of  a  change?” 

“Oh,  you’ll  dress  better,  have  a  lot  of  money  to  spend 
on  things  you  want,  and  you’ll  find  life  different  alto¬ 
gether.  You'll  find  that  after  awhile  you  won’t  care  so 
much  about  the  old  friends.” 

“If  money  is  going  to  make  a  chump  and  a  fool  of  me,” 
retorted  Prescott,  “then  I  hope  I  don’t  get  any.” 

“I  suppose,  when  you  get  a  big  wad,  you’ll  do  some¬ 
thing  fine  for  the  club?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Joe,  with  great  promptness,  “when  I 
get  it.  But,  fellows,  at  this  moment  I  have  got  less  than 
fifty  cents  in  my  pocket.  What’s  the  use  of  talking  about 
what  I’m  going  to  do?  Maybe  I’ll  never  get  a  chance  to 
do  it.” 

“Joe’s  luck  isn’t  going  to  change  him  a  bit,”  thought 
Manley,  with  great  pleasure  in  the  thought.  “He’s  got 
a  pretty  level  head.  He  may  be  a  millionaire  one  of 
these  days,  but  he’ll  be  the  same  old  Joe  to  those  who  use 
him  right.  And  the  same  old  Joe  in  another  way,  I  guess, 
to  those  who  don’t  use  him  right.” 

Certainly  Joe  did  not  seem  to  feel  that  he  had  grown  in 
the  least  in  personal  importance  since  hearing  the  news. 

What  he  wanted  most  of  all  was  to  be  let  alone  on  the 
subject. 

None  of  the  excitement  showed  on  the  surface;  it  all 
burned  within. 

It  was  all  right  to  talk  with  the  club  fellows;  but  in 
a  little  while  there  was  a  crowd  of  the  idly  curious,  every 
member  of  which  was  anxious  to  know  just  how  the  hero 
of  the  hour  took  the  tidings. 

“I  can’t  stand  this  grinning,  handshaking  mob  of  folks 
who  never  looked  at  me  before,”  muttered  Joe  at  last. 
“Let’s  go  into  the  store.” 

So  Frank,  Hal,  Sato  and  the  millionaire-to-be  entered 

the  store. 

Most  of  the  crowd,  of  course,  promptly  followed,  under 
pretext  of  wanting  to  buy  things. 


They  actually  did  buy,  which  was  what  Joe  had  planned, 
but  he  and  his  three  friends  were  out  of  the  public  gaze 
in  the  little  curtained-oif  office  at  the  rear  of  the  store. 

After  his  experience  on  the  street  Joe  remained  in  the 
office  until  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to  the  depot. 

When  Joe  started  he  did  not  go  unattended.  He  inti¬ 
mated  to  Frank,  Hal  and  Sato  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  at  the  depot  for  a  glimpse  of  his  Uncle  Eb, 
and  they  were  nothing  loath. 

Several  of  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys,  though  not  in¬ 
vited,  followed  and  kept  at  a  little  distance. 

As  showing  the  curiosity  of  Woodstock  on  this  engross¬ 
ing  subject,  Joe  found  fuljy  four  hundred  people  gathered 
at  the  depot. 

People  crowded  about  Joe  and  his  father,  asking  all 
manner  of  questions.  They  even  besieged  Manley. 

Then  the  train  signal,  followed  soon  by  locomotive 
whistle  and  bell,  threw  the  waiting  ones  into  a  ferment  of 
excitements 

The  train  rolled  in,  and  some  one  started  to  cheer.  It 
proved  to  be  infectious,  for  in  another  minute  scores  had 
joined  in  the  cheering. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Uncle  Eb?”  roared  some  one, 
and  Joe’s  cheeks  flushed. 

“Oh,  what’s  the  matter  with  Uncle  Eb?”  insisted  some 
one,  and  amid  a  thundering  chorus  of  “He’s  all  right!" 
Uncle  Eb  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  Woodstock’s  view. 

On  the  platform  of  one  of  the  cars  swayed  unsteadily 
a  bent  and  shabby-looking  man.  He  was  carrying  a  grip¬ 
sack  that  seemed  too  heavy  for  him. 

“He  has  that  full  of  money,”  whispered  some  one,  in 
an  awed  voice. 

While  another,  with  more  human  sympathy  in  his  make¬ 
up.  declared : 

“He’s  a  broken-down  man  come  home  to  die !  Poor  chap, 
he’s  very  ill  and  weak!” 

But  Joe  and  his  father  were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  car- 
steps,  focussed  by  every  eye. 

“Welcome,  Brother  Eb!”  cried  Joe’s  father,  as  he  helped 
down  the  swaying  man  whom,  in  spite  of  his  years  of  ab¬ 
sence,  he  recognized  as  his  brother. 

Uncle  Eb  stood  unsteadily  on  the  platform,  while  Joe 
promptly  took  possession  of  the  gripsack. 

“Whasser  masser?”  demanded  Brother  Eb,  staring 
stupidly  around  him.  “W-what  all  the  wild  galoots  howlin’ 
for?” 

“Pretty  well  used  up,  Eb?”  asked  Joe’s  father,  as  he 
started  to  lead  his  brother  to  the  waiting  cab. 

“Thass  what,”  agreed  Eb,  thickly.  “Hain’t  had  drink 
in  age.  Let’s  go  get  one.” 

The  crowd,  looking  eagerly  on,  felt  a  thrill  of  shock. 

Rich  Brojther  Eb  was  drunk — there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  that. 

He  was  utterly  and  disgracefully  drunk,  and  but  for  the 
sustaining  arms  on  either  side  he  would  have  fallen  help¬ 
lessly  to  the  platform. 

'There  was  a  rush  and  much  curious  staring  as  the  Pros- 
cotts  piloted  their  relative  to  the  cab. 
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People  noticed  that  Eb  was  not  merely  seedilv  dressed. 

!  I  is  apparel  was  actually  ragged,  and  wholly  disreputable. 

Those  who  were  near  enough  to  the  returned  wanderer 
when  he  passed  felt  certain  that  he  had  not  had  a  bath 
in  many  weeks. 

“Let’s  go  get  a  drink!”  proposed  Eb. 

“Wait  till  we  get  to  the  house,”  pleaded  Joe’s  father. 

“No !  Wanter  drink!  Want  it  quick,  too !”  insisted  the 
inebriated  uncle. 

“We’ll  be  up  to  the  house  in  a  minute,  Eb.” 

“Don’  wanner  go  house.  Wanner  drink.  If  I  don’  get 
it  I’ll  disin — disin — disinherit  (hie)  you  an’  (hie)  Joe. 
Un’stan’  ?” 

“All  right,  Eb,”  promised  the  hugely  mortified  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott.  “Step  in  and  we’ll  attend  to  your  wants  right  away.” 

Mr.  Prescott  nodded  to  the  driver  to  go  straight  home, 
and  then  the  cab  rolled  away  from  the  depot,  Brother  Eb 
leaning  back  in  the  seat  and  going  promptly  to  sleep. 

The  departure  of  the  vehicle  was  followed  by  a  quick 
interchange  of  questioning  looks  in  the  crowd. 

Then  a  broad  guffaw  followed,  in  which  half  those  pres¬ 
ent  joined. 

Uncle  Eb  was  certainly  a  treat  to  the  town. 

His  future  course  in  Woodstock  would  be  followed  with 
the  liveliest  curiosity. 

But  Joe  was  not  crushed.  This  swaying  Eb  was  his  j 
uncle,  anyway,  and,  had  Joe  been  back  in  the  crowd,  some 
one  would  have  received  free  instruction  in  boxing. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JOE  CALLS  FOR  HELP. 

By  morning  Woodstock’s  wonder  had  turned  to  mirth. 

Every  one  knew  now  that  Uncle  Eb  was  an  old  fraud. 
He  had  no  sign  of  possessing  a  dollar  in  the  world,  and  he 
was  plainly  a  hopeless  inebriate. 

In  the  club  all  was  sympathy  for  Joe.  Even  those  who 
did  not  wholly  like  him  on  account  of  his  quick  temper 
felt  sorry  for  him. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  Joe  think  of  staying  away  from 
morning  practice  before  breakfast. 

Always  punctually  on  hand,  he  was  as  prompt  as  ever 
on  this  morning. 

Nor  did  he  show  any  signs  of  worry  or  humiliation. 
His  manner  was  just  the  same  as  ever.  lie  was  quick  in 
his  part  of  the  practice  and  wholly  attentive. 

But  to  our  hero,  when  he  got  a  chance  for  an  explanation 
aside,  Joe  said: 

“As  near  as  we  can  judge,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
Frank,  and  Hal  was  within  earshot,  “Uncle  Eb  fools  even 
himself  about  his  great  wealth !” 

“There’s  not  a  sign  of  it?”  queried  Manley. 

“Well,  he  has  a  trunk  crammed  full  of  mining  stocks, 
and  all  sorts  of  papers  relating  to  mines.  Fie  tells  us 
wonderful  things,  but  I  guess  dad  has  sized  Uncle  Eb  up 


about  right.  He  says  that  he  has  been  drinking  hard  for 
so  many  years  that  he  is  rum-crazed,  and  that  no  depends 
ence  can  be  placed  on  anything  he  says.” 

“Too  bad,”  murmured  Frank. 

“Dad  has  been  all  over  the  mining  stock  certificates,  but 
not  one  of  them  is  quoted  in  the  newspaper  stock  lists.  All 
mushroom  mines,  dad  thinks;  but  to  hear  Uncle  Eb  talk 
you’d  think  he  owned  the  wealth  of  Croesus.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  poor  old  chap?” 
asked  Hal. 

“Keep  him,  look  after  him,”  was  Joe’s  prompt  reply. 
“Fle’s  dad’s  brother,  you  know.” 

“I  guess  Uncle  Eb  has  fallen  into  clover  in  your  hands, 
all  right,”  nodded  Frank. 

“Of  course  he  has,”  replied  Joe.  “Why  shouldn’t  he?” 

That  was  plainly  the  Prescott  position.  Uncle  Eb  was 
a  broken-down  inebriate  ’fcho  had  picked  up  a  lot  of  stock 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  printed.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  wealth,  and  in  this,  of  course,  both  Joe  and  his 
father  were  naturally  disappointed ;  but  he  was  a  Prescott, 
and  he  had  come  to  his  home.  Uncle  Eb  would  be  looked 
after  as  well  as  if  he  were  really  a  multi-millionaire. 

Of  course  the  other  youngsters  guessed  the  subject  of 
this  conversation,  but  they  betrayed  no  open  curiosity  until 
just  before  the  practice  for  the  morning  was  over. 

Then  Dick  Foster  incautiously  asked: 

“  Has  your  uncle  been  telling  you  strange  things  of  west¬ 
ern  life?” 

“Well,  yes,”  answered  Joe,  quickly.  “He  has  been  de¬ 
scribing  a  rather  clever  thing  they  use  out  West.  He  calls 
it  the  McGuinness  tackle.” 

“It  must  be  interesting,”  hazarded  Foster. 

“It  is.” 

“What’s  it  like?” 

“It  goes  just  like  this.” 

There  was  a  flash  in  Joe’s  eyes. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  seized  Foster  by  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  the  slack  of  his  trousers  and  started  off  to  run  him 
the  length  of  the  field. 

“Ouch!”  protested  Foster.  “Let  go!” 

But  Joe  held  on  relentlessly,  running  Foster  down  the 
field  at  top  speed,  while  many  of  the  fellows  howled  with 
delight. 

Close  to  the  wall  Joe  halted  for  an  instant,  swung  a 
foot  back,  and  planted  a  kick  that  sent  the  cheeky  Foster 
to  the  ground  in  a  heap. 

This  done,  Joe  wheeled  and  came  slowly  back.  His  eyes 
were  still  flashing  in  a  warning  wav,  but  his  demeanor  was 
cool  and  unconcerned. 

Foster  knevr  better  than  to  venture  anv  comment,  even 
on  his  treatment,  and  that  was  the  last  effort  in  the  club 
to  be  over-curious  about  Uncle  Eb. 

So,  though  the  town  was  wildly  agog  with  curiosity  about 
further  developments  in  Prescott  affairs,  no  one  was  the 
wiser. 

Frank  was  at  home  in  the  early  evening  when  Joe  pre¬ 
sented  himself. 
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“1  want  a  few  words  with  you  in  private,  old  fellow,” 
began  Joe. 

“We’re  alone,  for  mother  has  gone  upstairs  to  read.  Is 
it  about  Uncle  Eb?” 

“Yes.” 

“What's  wrong?” 

“Well,  uncle  is  about  crazy  with  fright.  We  don’t  know 
whether  his  fright  is  a  real  one  or  whether  lie’s  ‘seeing 
things.’  ” 

“"What  does  he  think  he  sees?” 

“Well,  dad  came  home  early  this  afternoon  to  try  to  coax 
Uncle  Eb  out  for  a  walk.  On  their  way  back  Uncle  Eb 
began  to  tremble,  and  dad  soon  thought  he  had  a  pretty 
sick  man  on  his  hands.  He  got  him  into  the  house,  but 
it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  get  the  poor  old  chap 
to  talk.  Even  then  it  was  so  incoherent  that  dad  couldn’t 
make  much  out  of  it.  But  it  seems  that  there  is — or  Uncle 
Eb  thinks  there  is — a  nian  who  is  more  wicked  and  clever 
than  Satan  himself,  and  this  man  has  it  in  for  Uncle  Eb.” 
“Why?” 

“It  is  something  to  do  with  an  old  mining  tangle  out 
West.  Uncle  has  some  papers  that  this  stranger  would  give 
a  good  deal  to  get  hold  of.” 

“That  may  be  true,”  suggested  Frank. 

“And-  while  he  was  out  this  afternoon  Uncle  Eb  says  he 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  man,  and  that’s  what  makes  him 
shake  so.” 

“Nothing  unreasonable  in  nil  that,”  replied  Frank. 

“Uncle  Eb  is  afraid  of  his  life,  for  he  says  this  man 
would  stop  at  nothing.  But  the  poor  old  chap  is  still 
more  concerned  about  losing  the  paper.  He  says  it  be¬ 
longs  to  an  old  partner  of  his  in  Colorado,  and  that  this 
rascal  would  give  a  good  deal  to  get  the  paper.” 

“Wouldn’t  the  rascal  buy  the  paper,  then,  and  make 
Uncle  Eb  really  worth  some  money?” 

“But  the  paper  belongs  to  an  old  partner,  and  Uncle 
Eb  has  no  more  right  to  sell  it  than  you  or  I  would  have.” 

“I  see.  And  where’s  the  paper  now?” 

“In  uncle’s  trunk.” 

“Well,  it  can  be  hidden  for  the  night,  and  to-morrow 
it  can  be  placed  in  the  safe  of  the  bank.” 

“But  Uncle  Eb  thought  he  wrould  be  safe  in  hiding  here 
from  his  enemy,  and  now  he’s  in  mortal  terror  every  min¬ 
ute.  I  guess  uncle  had  plenty  of  nerve  in  his  day,  but 
rum  has  soaked  it  all  out  of  him.  He’s  as  terrified  as  a 
child  would  be  over  ghosts.” 

“Have  you  any  description  of  this  supposed  enemy?” 

“Yes;  uncle  says  he  is  a  man  of  six  feet  and  two  inches, 
broad-shouldered  but  slimly  built.  He  is  dark  and  about 
forty-two  years  of  age.  On  his  left  cheek  there  is  a  cres¬ 
cent-shaped  scar,  much  of  which  is  hidden  by  a  Van  Dyke 
beard,  closely-cropped.  He  has  long  arms  and  powerful 
hands,  that  look  as  if  they  were  used  for  strangling. 
He - ” 

“The  man  is  really  in  town,”  clicked  Manley. 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“Because  he  was  in  my  store  when  I  was  down  there  a 
little  while  ago.  He  was  buying  writing  paper.  I  noticed 


the  fellow,  because  he  is  of  a  singular  type.  So  you  see 
your  uncle  has  not  been  wholly  dreaming.” 

“I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  in  the  story?”  muttered 
Joe,  half  uneasily. 

“Well,  we  know  that  the  man  described  is  in  town.” 

“But  the  rest  of  that  queer  yarn?” 

“What’s  the  man’s  name  supposed  to  be?”  interjected 
Frank. 

“Bludge.” 

“What?” 

“That’s  the  name — Bludge,  of  Denver.  At  least,  ac¬ 
cording  to  poor  Uncle  Eb.” 

“We  can  soon  find  out  whether  the  fellow  is  still  in 
town,  and,  if  so,  what  he’s  doing.”  proposed  Frank.  “We 
have  got  plenty  of  fellows  to  help  us,  and  they’ll  keep  quiet, 
too.” 

“I  came  to  ask  your  help,”  admitted  Joe. 

“So  I  supposed;  and  it’s  always  yours,  old  fellow.  We’ll 
move  a  bit  in  this  at  once.” 

“I  hate  to  bother  the  fellows,”  objected  Joe. 

“You  needn’t.  You’ve  always  been  one  of  the  first  to 
jump  in  -when  any  one  else  needed  anything.  Now  I’ll 
go  to  the  telephone  and  call  up  Hal  and  Jackets.  I’ll  tell 
them  that  we’ll  soon  pass  Main  and  River  streets,  and 
they’re  not  to  recognize  us,  but  that  they’re  to  keep  apart 
and  tail  on  behind.  I’d  call  Sato,  too,  but  he  studies  a 
whole  lot  evenings,  and  I  don’t  want  to  bother  him  when 
it  can  be  helped.” 

Three  minutes  later  Frank  Manley  hailed: 

“Pick  up  your  cap,  Joe,  and  we’ll  go  after  Mr.  Bludge.” 

The  boys  left  the  house  at  the  start  of  a  good  deal  larger 
adventure  than  either  one  guessed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MR.  BLUDGE  OE  DENVER. 

0 

First  of  all,  of  course,  the  boys  tried  the  hotel. 

But  they  quickly  made  certain  that  the  queerly-named 
Denverite  was  not  a  guest  there.  Nor  had  he  been  seen 
there. 

“It’s  a  little  harder  job,  then,”  suggested  Frank. 

As  they  walked  away  from  the  hotel  and  got  into  a 
darker  part  of  the  street  Frank  rested  his  left  hand  against 
the  small  of  his  back,  opening  and  closing  the  fingers. 

In  response  to  the  signal  they  soon  encountered  Jackets 
— a  chance  meeting,  to  all  appearances. 

But  Manley  quickly  described  the  interesting  stranger 
and  added: 

“Jackets,  get  down  by  the  Prescott  house.  I  needn’t 
tell  you  how  to  watch.  But  keep  an  eye  open  for  this 
chap.  If  he  prowls  around  there  watch  him.  If  you  see 
him,  as  soon  as  you  get  a  chance  telephone  my  store,  send¬ 
ing  word  that  vou’d  like  to  see  me.  I’ll  understand.” 

Winston  soon  faded,  leaving  only  Hal  to  the  rear. 

“Talk  about  ymir  secret  service,”  smiled  Frank.  “Wood- 
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gtock  is  pretty  well  served,  and  by  fun-loving  boys  at  that. 
Rut  Bludge  won’t  get  near  your  uncle  without  we  know 
it  mighty  quick.” 

“If  Bludge  was  buying  writing  paper,”  hinted  Joe,  “it 
must  have  been  because  lie  expected  to  write  letters.” 

“I  know  that,”  agreed  Manley,  “and  that’s  why  we're 
headed  toward  the  postotlice.  I’ll  leave  word  at  my  store 
first  as  to  where  I’m  to  be  found  for  a  while,  and  then 
well  keep  an  eye  on  the  postoffice.” 

This  was  accordingly  done,  and  then  Frank  and  Joe 
took  up  their  post  across  the  street  from  the  postoffice. 

Nor  were  they  there  long  before  the  Up  and  At  ’Em 
Boys  discovered  them. 

A  lively  talk  over  the  football  prospects  was  soon  under 
way.  This  was  wholly  to  Manley's  liking,  for  it  made  it 
look  as  if  he  were  on  hand  to  discuss  sports  and  nothing 
else. 

Vet  all  the  while  his  gaze  was  turned  toward  the  entrance 
to  the  postoffice. 

Within  half  an  hour  the  watching  bore  fruit. 

Mr.  Bludge  himself,  with  letters  in  his  hand,  entered 
the  postoffice. 

Frank  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  tall  .Denverite,  who 
presently  came  out. 

“Well,  fellows,  I’ve  got  to  leave  you.  Good-night,  all. 
Good-night,  Joe.” 

Prescott  took  his  cue  in  an  instant  that  he  was  to  remain 
where  he  was. 

As  for  Frank,  he  strolled  down  Main  street  in  the  wake 
of  Mr.  Bludge,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

“He’s  not  going  toward  the  Prescott  home,”  mused 
Frank.  “So  he’s  either  headed  for  his  stopping  place,  or 
else  he’s  bound  on  some  business  that’s  bound  to  inter¬ 
est  me.” 

Mr.  Bludge  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and,  though 
the  evening  was  not  chilly,  he  also  wore  an  overcoat. 

Hjs  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  prosperous,  well- 
kept  man. 

It  was  much  to  our  hero’s  surprise,  then,  that  Bludge 
turned  down  across  the  track  and  entered  a  boarding¬ 
house  kept  for  railroad  men  and  mechanics. 

There  was  a  barroom  in  the  place,  and  it  was  the  bar¬ 
room  that  Mr.  Bludge  entered. 

“If  our  man  is  trying  to  hide,”  muttered  Frank,  “he 
couldn't  find  a  place  in  which  one  would  be  less  likely  to 
look  for  a  man  of  his  seeming  means.” 

Frank  waited  outside  for  a  little  while,  deliberating. 
He  looked  around  for  Hal,  and  though  Spofford  was  not 
in  sight,  our  hero,  knew  well  enough  that  his  chum  was 
within  easy  hail. 

From  inside  came  the  tones  of  an  asthmatic  piano; 
men  were  singing  some  rollicking  song  to'  this  accom¬ 
paniment. 

Aftor  a  little  wait  Manley  pushed  open  the  door  and 
entered  the  barroom. 

It  was  a  large  room,  well  supplied  with  tables. 

Frank  looked  well  around.  In  a  corner  at  the  rear  he 


|  spotted  Mr.  Bludge  and  another  man  whose  back  was 
turned. 

Then  Manley  turned  to  the  proprietor  behind  the  bar. 
“Has  Scotty  Fergus  been  in  to-night?”  queried  the 
young  athlete,  inquiring  for  a  young  man  whom  he  knew 
frequented  the  place,  but  who  was  not  now  present. 

“Not  yet,”  came  the  answer. 

“I’ll  take  a  glass  of  sarsaparilla  and  wait  for  him,” 
went  on  Manley. 

Taking  the  glass,  he  went  over  and  seated  himself  at 
one  of  the  tables. 

He  quickly  noted  that,  though  Bludge  had  seen  him, 
the  tall  Denverite  did  not  pay  any  further  heed  to  him. 

“Then  he  hasn’t  identified  me  with  the  enemy,”  re¬ 
flected  Frank. 

Though  he  did  not  appear  to  be  looking  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  our  hero  managed  to  keep  a  pretty  close  eye  on 
Bludge’s  table. 

Once  our  hero  got  a  good  look  at  the  man  with  Bludge. 
This  other  man  seemed  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age. 
He  was  short,  dark  and  thin,  with  a  hawk-like  nose,  and 
craft  was  written  in  every  line  of  his  face. 

“Just  the  sort  of  chap  who  would  make  a  good  sneak- 
thief  or  burglar,”  decided  Manley. 

While  he  sat  there  Frank  saw  another  man,  coming 
downstairs  through  a  rear  door,  stop  for  a  moment  to  ex¬ 
change  a  few  words  with  Bludge. 

This  newest  addition  to  the  group  was  a  man  of  thirty, 
of  medium  height  and  build,  fair  and  rosy,  and  cheery 
looking,  yet  withal  of  shifty  appearance. 

This  last-mentioned  one  stood  at  the  table  only  a  few 
moments,  not  offering  to  seat  himself.  Then,  at  a  quick 
nod  from  Bludge,  this  red-faced  man  started  briskly  to¬ 
ward  the  door. 

But  Manley,  divining  his  move,  was  already  there  ahead 
of  him. 

Out  on  the  sidewalk  Frank  made  a  quick  sign  just  as 
the  red-faced  man  passed. 

That  was  enough.  .There  was  a  slight  scraping  of  feet 
from  the  opposite  sidewalk,  and  our  hero  knew  that  the 
suspect  would  be  well  followed. 

But  in  the  instant  that  Frank  was  outside  the  hawk¬ 
faced  man  had  vanished. 

Bludge  was  alone,  lighting  a  cigar  and  standing  at  the 
door  leading  upstairs. 

In  another  moment  the  man  from  Denver  could  be  heard 
slowly  ascending  the  stairs. 

“That  second  chap  leaving  looks  suspicious,”  mused 
Frank.  “I'll  take  a  run  toward  the  Prescott  house.” 

But  on  Main  street  he  encountered  Joe  where  he  had 
left  him. 

“Has  Hal  been  this  way?”  demanded  our  hero. 

“Just  went  by  within  two  feet  of  me  and  didn’t  even 
look  at  me,”  replied  Joe. 

“Going  in  the  direction  of  your  house?” 

“1  should  sav  so.” 

“Then  it  is  at  your  home  that  tiling  an'  likely  to  be 
happening.” 
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Joe  followed  swiftly  along  at  his  friend's  side,  Frank 
telling  him  briefly  what  he  had  seen. 

Outside,  near  the  Prescott  house,  they  came  upon  Hal 
and  Jackets. 

“My  man  went  in,”  reported  Hal. 

“In  a  straightforward  wav?”  demanded  Frank. 

“Yes;  rang  the  bell  and  was  let  in.  I  think  all  hands 
are  now  in  the  parlor,  but  I  can’t  see,  as  the  shades  are 
down.” 

“You  can  soon  find  out,  Joe,”  nodded  Frank.  “You 
can  go  right  in,  and  you  can  take  Jackets  with  you,  as 
if  he  had  come  to  borrow  a  book.” 

The  two  boys  disappeared  inside  the  house,  but  Jackets 
was  quickly  out  again  to  report. 

“The  fellow  claims  to  be  a  lawyer  who  has  just  heard  of 
Eb  Prescott’s  arrival.  He  asked  old  Eb  a  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions  to  see  if  he  is  related  to  another  Prescott  family,  of 
whose  estate  the  lawyer  claims  to  have  charge.” 

“Lawyer  nothing!”  retorted  Frank,  decisively.  “Were 
all  hands  in  the  parlor?” 

“Yes.” 

“Uncle  Eb,  too?” 

“  Certainly.” 

“Then,”  retorted  Manley,  with  sudden  energy,  “it’s  time 
for  Uncle  Eb  to  have  a  look  at  his  possessions.”  % 

At  this  moment  the  Prescott  door  opened,  and  the  red¬ 
faced  man  who  claimed  to  be  a  lawyer  came  down  the 
steps. 

Quickly  the  boys  drew  back  out  of  sight  as  the  stranger 
hastened  away. 

“Hal,”  warned  Frank,  “that’s  your  man.” 

Spofford  moved  away.  As  soon  as  the  stranger  was  out 
of  sight  Frank  and  Winston  ran  up  the  steps.  Joe  quickly 
opened  the  door. 

“Ask  your  uncle  where  his  papers  are,”  urged  Manley 
in  a  whisper. 

Joe  stepped  quickly  into  the  parlor. 

“Why,  they’re  all  upstairs,  locked  in  my  trunk,”  Frank 
heard  Eb  answer  querulously. 

“Then  you’d  better  have  a  look  at  them — quickly,”  re¬ 
torted  Joe’s  voice  sharply. 

With  a  hoarse  cry  Eb  Prescott  almost  tottered  into  the 
hallway. 

He  stopped  to  glance  in  surprise  at  the  boj^s. 

“Friends  of  mine,”  said  Joe  briefly. 

Then  he  helped  his  uncle  up  the  stairs,  Frank  and 
Jackets  following,  at  a  nod  from  Joe,  while  Mr.  Prescott 
brought  up  the  rear. 

Eb  turned  the  knob  of  his  door  and  entered. 

Then  there  came  a  roar  as  of  mortal  anguish. 

“My  trunk!  Open!  Robbed!”  wailed  Uncle  Eb. 

With  that  all  hands  rushed  into  the  room. 

At  one  side,  close  to  the  wall,  stood  Eb’s  dingy  old  trunk. 
Its  lid  was  up  and  papers  were  scattered  all  over  the  floor. 

“See  if  the  paper  that  Bludge  wanted  is  there,”  com¬ 
manded  Joe,  while  Manley  noted  the  open  window,  and 
also  saw  that  it  communicated  with  the  roof  of  the  shed. 

With  trembling  hands  the  old  man,  kneeling  on  the 


floor,  gathered  up  his  bundles  of  papers,  turning  them 
over  in  anguished  haste. 

“No;  it’s  gone!”  he  shrieked.  “Gone!  It’s  the  work 
of  that  scoundrel  Bludge.  Gone!  And  I  swore  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  with  my  life.” 

He  broke  down,  sobbing  piteously. 

Frank  turned  swiftly  to  Joe’s  father. 

“Keep  him  as  calm  as  you  can,  Mr.  Prescott.  I  feel 
pretty  certain  that  we  can  bring  the  paper  back.  We’ve 
been  watching  that  Bludge  crowd.  Come  on,  fellows.” 

Joe  and  Jackets  sprang  after  their  young  leader.  They 
quitted  the  house  hurriedly. 

“We  must  make  this  at  a  run!”  cried  Manley.  “There 
isn’t  a  second  to  be  lost.” 

He  did  not  lead  them  back  to  the  railroad  boarding¬ 
house  by  the  road  they  had  come,  but  by  another.  And 
they  went  on  a  dead  run  that  taxed  even  their  assured  ath¬ 
letic  powers. 

But  they  reached  their  destination  in  short  order,  slow¬ 
ing  up  and  strolling  along  as  they  came  near  the  building. 

Frank’s  cautious  whistle  sounded  for  Hal.  But  there 
came  no  response. 

“Hal  isn’t  here  yet,”  announced  our  hero.  “Jackets, 
go  inside  and  snoop  around  quietly  and  see  if  you  can 
spot  this  Bludge.  You  know  what  he  looks  like.” 

Jackets  soon  reappeared. 

“Your  man  is  in  the  writing-room,”  was  Winston’s 
report. 

“What  doing?” 

“Reading  a  newspaper.” 

“Then  he’s  waiting  for  some  one,”  rejoined  Manley. 

Frank  went  in  quickly  through  the  main  entrance,  en¬ 
countering  no  one.  Joe  and  Jackets  wrere  a  little  way  be¬ 
hind  him. 

Moving  on  tip-toe,  and  not  encountering  any  one,  Frank 
was  able  to  look  into  the  writing-room,  the  door  of  which 
was  a  crack  ajar. 

Across  the  hallway  was  the  dark  dining-room,  the  door 
of  which  stood  invitingly  open. 

Into  this  latter  room  the  young  athlete  stepped,  after 
signaling  to  his  comrades. 

They  quickly  joined  him,  treading  noiselessly. 

In  the  dark  dining-room  they  could  see  across  into  the 
writing-room. 

Then  the  minutes  began  to  drag. 

Bludge,  whom  they  could  see  perfeetty,  turned  his  paper 
frequently,  as  if  ill  at  ease. 

Two  or  three  times  he  rose  and  paced  the  writing-room, 
but  each  time  returned  to  his  seat. 

Then  the  door  communicating  with  the  barroom  opened. 

The  hawk-faced  man  entered. 

“Well?”  cried  Bludge,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice. 

“It’s  all  right,”  nodded  the  newcomer. 

“You  got  it?”  demanded  Bludge,  hoarsely. 

“I’ve  got  it  in  my  pocket.” 

“Lot  me  have  it — quick !” 

Grinning,  the  hawk-faced  man  thrust  one  hand  inside 
his  top-coat. 
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IIo  drew  out  a  long  and  rather  bulky-looking  envelope. 

With  a  cry  of  joy  Bludge  seized  it,  dragging  a  bulky 
paper  from  the  envelope. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  red-faced  man  entered  from 
the  bar-room. 

“It’s  all  right,”  nodded  the  hawk-faced  man. 

Bludge  was  devouring  the  paper  with  his  eyes,  and  a 
look  of  great  joy  came  into  them. 

“Yes,  it’s  the  one  I  wanted !”  he  cried.  “Now  my  claim 
is  safe.” 

M 

But  just  as  he  had  succeeded  in  returning  the  paper  to 
the  envelope  with  his  trembling  hands  the  door  from  the 
corridor  opened. 

Frank  Manley  entered  so  stealthily  that  he  seemed  rather 
an  apparition  than  a  flesh-and-blood  being. 

After  him  came  Joe  and  Jackets,  in  the  same  silent 
fashion. 

“Yes,  yes!”  the  Denver  man  cried.  “The  claim  is  mine 

■'  «/ 

now.” 

Suddenly  he  stared  in  amazement  at  the  startled  faces 
of  his  two  companions. 

They  had  just  caught  sight  of  the  intruding  boys,  two 

of  whom  the  sham  lawyer  recognized. 

*» 

“Look  out!”  shouted  the  pretended  lawyer,  warningly. 

But  Manley  sprang  forward  with  the  speed  of  a  gymnast. 

Pie  laid  a  strong  hand  on  the  envelope,  snatching  it  fairly 
out  of  the  astonished  Bludge’s  grasp. 

“I  think  I’ll  jump  this  claim  of  yours!”  spoke  Manley 
coolly. 

With  a  cry  of  dumfounded  amazement  the  tall  Den¬ 
verite  turned  swiftly,  then  leaped  for  Manley. 

Joe,  darting  in,  got  between  them,  shoved  Bludge, 
and  sent  him  spinning  away. 

But  the  enraged  fellow  caught  himself,  regained  his 
equilibrium,  and  came  back  menacingly  toward  our  hero. 

“You  thief!”  he  roared.  “Give  that  back  to  me!” 

But  Frank’s  only  reply  was  to  thrust  the  envelope  into 
an  inner  pocket  and  to  button  his  jacket. 

“You  thief,”  repeated  Bludge  stormily,  “give  me  back 
my  property !” 

“You  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  know  that  it  isn’t 
yours!”  retorted  Manley. 

“You  lie!” 

“Very  well,”  smiled  Manley.  “We  won't  quarrel  about 
a  little  matter  of  opinion  like  that.” 

Bludge’s  right  hand  flew  back  to  a  hip-pocket. 

But  our  hero  smiled  disdainfully. 

“Don’t  try  to  scare  us  with  a  gun,  Mr.  Bludge,”  he 
advised,  mockingly.  “This  is  the  East,  and  the  man  who 
carries  firearms  gets  himself  into  trouble.” 

Bludge  turned  swiftly  to  his  companions. 

“  Help  me!”  he  cried.  “We'll  teach  these  boys  a  lesson.” 

But  the  door  to  the  barroom  had  opened,  and  a  curious 
lounger,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  angry  voices  peered  in. 

“Come  here,  quick,  fellows!”  called  this  lounger. 

In  a  twinkling  a  dozen  men  had  poured  into  the  room. 

Bludge  turned  to  look  at  them  with  no  friendly  eyes. 


Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  use 
these  men. 

“I’ve  been  robbed!”  he  cried  angrily,  pointing  to  our 
hero.  “That  young  scamp  has  just  stolen  a  valuable  paper 
from  me.” 

Most  of  the  men  knew  Manley.  They  looked  on  curiously, 
offering  no  comment. 

While  this  was  going  on  Hal  entered  at  the  back  of  his 
friends  and  stood  looking  on. 

“Men,”  proposed  Bludge,  “pile  on  to  this  young  repro¬ 
bate!  Five  hundred  dollars  to  the  man  who  hands  me 
the  stolen  paper !” 

“I  guess  it’d  be  worth  that  to  tackle  Manley  in  a  fight!” 
laughed  one  of  the  men. 

“Bah  !  Are  you  afraid ?” 

“You  don’t  know  Manlev,  boss.  We  do.” 

“Then  jump  on  to  him  together,  you  cowards !”  the  tall 
Denverite  almost  screamed. 

“That  won’t  do,”  jeered  another  man.  “Manley’s 
friends  live  in  this  town.  There  are  a  few  of  them  here 
now.” 

Bludge  glared  as  if  he  realized  himself  at  bay.  He  did 
not  know  what  to  say. 

Manley  now  opened  his  lips  again. 

“Mr.  Bludge — as  I  understand  your  name  to  be — in  the 
presence  of  all  these  people  I  admit  that  I  snatched  from 
your  hand  a  document  that  is  now  in  my  inner  pocket.  I 
do  not  intend  to  hand  it  back  to  you.  If  you  intend  to 
do  anything  about  it,  I  advise  you  to  see  the  chief  of  police. 
Gentlemen” — to  the  crowd — “I  thank  you  for  your  fair¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Bludge,  good-night.” 

Then,  without  a  look  backward,  Frank  turned  into  the 
corridor  and  left  the  building,  Iris  friends  close  behind 
him.  / 

“Gracious,  but  that  was  quick  work !”  gasped  Joe,  as  they 
hurried  along. 

“Because  we  got  an  early  start,”  laughed  Frank.  “It 
may  be  that  a  half  hour  more  would  have  seen  us  defeated. 
There’s  a  train  due  to  leave  here  within  that  time.” 

As  they  neared  our  hero’s  store  Frank  suggested: 

“Joe,  as  I  am  afraid  your  Uncle  Eb’s  mind  is  not  much 
to  be  relied  upon,  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  for  us  to 
glance  over  this  paper,  so  that  we'll  know  what  it’s  about 
if  it  should  ever  be  lost  again?” 

“Yes,”  nodded  Prescott. 

Accordingly  they  turned  in  at  the  store,  and  there,  in 
the  back  office,  after  Joe  had  sent  a  reassuring  telephone 
message  to  his  home,  the  boys  took  a  good  look  at  the 
paper. 

It  established  the  title  of  one  John  Mowbray  to  eighteen 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  a  township  in  Colorado.  There 
was  no  indorsement  on  the  back  of  the  deed  to  show  that 
it  had  ever  been  recorded. 

“Your  uncle  should  have  had  this  recorded  safely  before 
he  left  Colorado,”  suggested  Frank. 

“Probably  there  was  a  reason  for  his  not  doing  so."  re¬ 
plied  Joe. 

“True.” 
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1  iio.ii,  after  making  a  few  notes  relative  to  the  contents 
of  ;'v  paper,  thy  hurried  in  a  body  to  Joe's  home. 

Naturally,  Uncle  Eb  was  overjoyed  at  the  recovery  of 
v  hat  he  claimed  was  a  precious  paper — a  claim  that  the 
A  iags  of  the  night  went  so  far  to  confirm. 

It  was  arranged  that  for  the  night  Uncle  Eh  and  his 
paper  should  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  Mr.  Prescott, 
Joe,  and  the  family  dog,  and  that  in  the  morning  the 
document  should  be  placed  in  the  bank’s  vault  for  safe¬ 
keeping. 

To  escape  the  profuse  thanks  of  Eb  Prescott,  to  which 
those  of  Joe's  father  were  added,  Frank,  Hal  and  Jackets 
soon  left  and  went  to  their  own  homes. 

Nor  was  Frank  exactly  surprised  when,  on  nearing  his 
own  gate,  he  espied  Bludge,  of  Denver  leaning  against  a 
tree-post. 

This  tall  individual  was  smoking  a  cigar  slowly  when 
Manley  first  hove  into  sight.  As  our  hero  came  rapidly 
forward  Bludge  advanced  to  meet  him. 

“I  want  a  word  with  you,”  said  the  Denver  man,  sig¬ 
nificantly. 

“I  rather  expected  to  see  you  here,”  replied  Frank,  coolly. 

“Do  you  know,  I’ve  a  good  mind  to  kill  you  without 
parley !” 

“Don’t,”  advised  Manley  calmly.  “This  dog  that  you 
see  sniffing  at  your  heels  is  my  dog  Towser.  If  you  reach 
for  that  hip-pocket  again  he’ll  understand  the  move  and 
gr&b  you  by  the  leg.” 

Bludge  swore  as  he  glanced  down  at  the  watchful  bull¬ 
dog  that  had  stolen  up  behind  him. 

“Manley,”  cried  the  fellow  wrathfully,  “are  you  laugh¬ 
ing  at  me?” 

“No,  I  guess  not,”  vouchsafed  Frank,  without  a  smile. 
“You’re  not  very  amusing.” 

“Why  did  you  take  a  hand  to-night  to  interfere  with 
my  plans?” 

“Principally  to  help  out  friends  of  mine.” 

“Manley,  do  you  realize  that  I  can  be  a  very  dangerous 
enemy?” 

“In  the  absence  of  any  other  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,”  laughed  Frank,  “I  shall  have  to  take  you  at  your 
own  estimate.” 

“See  here” — suddenly — “can’t  we  be  friends?” 

“For  what  purpose — to  steal  that  paper  again?” 

“Suppose  I  should  say  ‘yes’?” 

“Then  I’m  afraid  I  can’t  thank  you  for  regarding  me 
as  being  as  big  a  scoundrel  as  yourself.” 

“Manley,  do  you  think  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money 
would  interest  you?”  demanded  the  stranger,  eagerly. 

“Not  if  it  had  to  be  earned  in  a  way  that  you’d  be  likely 
to  suggest.” 

Bludge  was  quick  to  realize  that  he  was  wasting  his 
ti  me. 

“I  reckon,  Manley,  that  T  can’t  get  you  on  my  side.” 

“  You’re  a  very  clever  guesser,  Mr.  Bludge.” 

“But  I  have  this  to  say.  I  shall  not  be  through  with 
you,  Manley,  until  I  have  fully  punished  you  for  getting 


in  my  way  1  I  mean  it,  as  you  will  discover  to  your  last¬ 
ing  regret.” 

“And  now  Pll  have  my  say,  my  friend,”  clicked  Manley. 
“If  I  should  happen  to  discover  that  you  are  in  town  after 
to-night  I  shall  direct  the  attention  of  the  chief  of  police 
to  you  and  your  friends.  Good-night!” 

With  a  light  laugh,  and  calling  to  his  dog,  Frank  Man- 
ley  ran  up  the  steps  and  closed  the  house  door  from  the 
inside. 

But  it  would  have  made  even  nonchalant  Manley  un¬ 
easy  had  he  been  able  to  study  the  indescribable  look  that 
came  into  the  face  of  Bludge  as  that  rascal  stood  glaring 
at  the  closed  door. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TRAINING  HOUR. 

The  doors  of  the  bank  vault  closed  on  the  papers  brought 
east  by  Uncle  Eb. 

Nor  was  any  more  heard,  at  least,  not  at  once,  of  Bludge 
and  his  queer  associates. 

Apparently  they  had  taken  Manley’s  hint  and  left  town, 
for,  though  Chief  of  Police  Grisc-omb  made  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  seek  the  trio,  he  found  none  of  them  within  his 
bailiwick. 

Still  Manley  did  not  quite  feel  that  he  had  seen  or 
heard  the  last  of  Bludge  &  Company. 

That  last  talk  with  Bludge,  backed  up  by  our  hero’s 
estimate  of  the  man,  made  Frank  feel  rather  certain  that 
the  tall  Denverite  would  yet  devise  some  means  of  making 
himself  felt. 

It  was  now  well  understood  that  Joe  was  not,  after  all, 
to  become  the  heir  to  a  great  fortune,  as  that  fortune  ex¬ 
isted  only  on  paper. 

Joe’s  father  had  looked  up  the  status  of  all  the  min¬ 
ing  stocks  held  by  his  brother,  and  had  learned  that  they 
were  worthless. 

As  to  the  doings'  of  Bludge  &  Company,  nearly  all  of 
Woodstock  was  ignorant  on  that  point. 

And  so  the  week  wore  around  to  Saturday. 

In  the  early  morning  the  youngsters  had  their  final 
football  practice  at  the  grounds,  and  then  came  “the  train¬ 
ing  hour.” 

“I 'am  glad  to  be  able  to  report,”  announced  Manley, 
“that  since  last  week  we’ve’  heard  more  than  we  formerly 
did  from  the  home-made  boy.  Several  members  have  come 
forward  with  their  inventions,  and  now  I  see  that  we  are 
going  to  have  plenty  of  home-made  apparatus.”* 

There  was  a  pause,  and  the  youngsters  grouped  around 
Frank  Manley  began  to  look  from  face  to  face. 

“It’s  Jim’s  turn,”  announced  Frank,  and  Larrabee 
started  toward  the  locker  house. 

*  The  home-made  boy  Is  the  one  who  devises  pymnastic  apparatus  that 
can  be  made  at  home  at  little  or  no  expense.  Some  of  this  inexpensive 
apparatus  will  be  found  described  in  Nos.  6  and  7  of  “Prank  Manley’s 
Weekly,”  and  this  feature  will  be  continued  in  each  issue  for  the  present. 
—Editor. 
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lie  soon  reappeared,  conscious  of  the  aurious  gaze  of  the 
Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys. 

In  either  hand  Jim  carried  a  wooden  standard  with  a 
hit  of  board  for  a  base  at  the  lower  end. 

Into  the  standards  were  fastened  pegs. 

“It’s  a  simple  enough  thing,”  grunted  Jim,  as  lie  held 
up  the  parts  of  his  device  to  general  view.  “But  many 
a  chap  likes  to  practice  the  standing  high  jump  at  home, 
and  it’s  for  that  purpose  that  I'Ve  ‘invented,  or  rather 
adapted,  this  affair. 

“First  of  all,  here’s  the  base.  It’s  a  piece  of  inch  board 
and  about  nine  inches  square. 

“Now,  the  standard  is  a  piece  of  stripping  two  inches 
wide  and  five  feet  long. 

“You  see  that  I’ve  mortised  the  standard  into  the  board 
base,  so  that  the  standard  stands  up  on  its  base. 

“Beginning  with  two  feet  up  from  the  ground,  I’ve  bored 
a  hole  every  two  inches,  and  I’ve  marked  the  different 
heights. 

“Now,  I’ve  put  a  peg  in  each  hole.  You  don’t  have  to 
unless  you  want  to.  It  is  just  as  well  to  have  one  peg 
to  each  standard,  and  to  change  the  peg  from  hole  to  hole 
as  vou  want  it. 

“Place  the  two  standards  on  the  ground  about  four 
feet  apart.  Have  the  pegs  away  from  the  side  from  which 
you  intend  to  jump. 

“Now,  for  the  height  at  which  you  wish  to  jump.  Sup¬ 
pose  if  is  three  feet  two  inches.*  Then  place  the  pegs  in 
the  holes  marked  for  that  height.  Then  comes  the  last 
part  of  the  apparatus.” 

Jim  took  from  one  of  his  pockets  a  cord,  to  either  end 
of  which  was  tied  a  rather  heavy  old  key. 

“At  the  end  of  the  cord  you  can  tie  a  key,  or  fasten 
a  bullet,  or  anything  else  that  weighs  an  ounce  or  two,” 
explained  Larrabee.  “It  makes  no  difference,  as  long  as 
the  object  tied  to  the  string’s  ends  gives  a  little  weight. 

“Having  the  pegs  set  in  the  holes  that  mark  the  height 
at  which  you  wish  to  jump,  just  lay  the  string  across  over 
the  pegs. 

“Ordinarily  the  string  would  sag  a  little.  That’s  what 
the  weights  tied  to  either  end  are  to  prevent.  As  soon  as 
you’ve  placed  the  string  across  over  the  pegs  pull  the  little 
weights  to  tauten  the  cord. 

'  “Now,  you  see,  I’ve  everything  set  for  a  standing  high 
jump  at  three  feet  two.  Evep  if  I  happen  to  catch  my 
feet  in  the  string  I  shan’t  trip  myself,  for  the  string  will 
then  slide  right  off  the  pegs.” 

“It’s  a  scheme  with  which  you  can’t  trip  or  hurt  your¬ 
self  in  any  way.” 

“Can  you  jump  three  feet  two,  Jim?”  called  one  of  the 
boys  deridingly. 

“That’s  what  this  apparatus  is  made  to  show,”  replied 
Larrabee,  good-naturedly. 

Poising  himself,  he  made  the  jump,  clearing  the  string 
with  some  inches  to  spare. 

“It’s  what  I  call  a  corking  good  bit  of  simple  apparatus,” 
declared  Frank.  “Every  fellow  who  claims  to  be  anything 
of  an  athlete  should  be  able  to  make  a  fair  standing  high 


jump.  Yet  he’ll  never  learn  unless  he  practices  a  lot. 
Now,  any  one  of  you  can  make  an  apparatus  as  good  as 
Jim’s.  Each  fellow  having  an  affair  like  this  can  practice 
the  standing  jump  in  private  until  he’s  willing  to  exhibit 
in  public  at  our  new  gym  as  soon  as  it  is  finished.” 

“You’d  better  tell  the  fellows  what  we  hear  about  Brad¬ 
ford,”  chipped  in  Hal. 

“That’s  so,”  nodded  Frank.  “We’ve  had  word  that 
Bradford  is  developing  some  pretty  good  high  jumpers,  so 
you  may  be  sure  we’ll  be  challenged  to  jump  against  Brad¬ 
ford  one  of  these  days.  I  wish  every  one  of  you  would 
make  one  of  these  affairs  for  home  use  and  go  in  for  the 
standing  high  jump.  Then  one  of  these  days  I’ll  try  you 
all  out.  We  don’t  want  Bradford  to  beat  us  in  such  an 
essential  part  of  gymnastics.” 

Several  of  the  fellows  now  had  a  try  at  Jim’s  simple 
device. 

There  were  some  good  high  jumpers  in  the  club,  as  Man- 
ley  well  knew,  but  he  was'  rather  surprised  to  find  how  few 
there  were. 

“Most  of  you  fellows  don’t  do  as  well  at  this  as  you  do 
at  the  broad  jump,”  declared  the  young  captain.  “Well, 
this  morning’s  work  shows  us  one  of  our  weak  points. 
Don’t  let  it  be  a  weak  point  much  longer.”  ' 

“What’s  the  particular  good  of  high  jumping?”  asked 
Dick  Foster. 

“It’s  grand  for  the  leg  muscles,  of  course,”  replied 
Frank.  “And,  like  any  other  kind  of  work  that  throws 
the  legs  up  toward  the  stomach,  it’s  good  for  keeping  the 
waistline  down  as  trim  as  it  should  be.  You  take  any 
fellow  that  doesn’t  keep  exercising  well  and  you’ll  almost 
always  find  that  his  waist  measures  at  least  two  or  three 
inches  more  than  it  should.  Then,  too,  you’ll  find  that 
this  standing  high  jump  does  the  ankles  almost  as  much 
good  as  Sato’s  leg  work.  In  fact,  this  exercise  and  Sato’s 
play  in  ‘well  together  for  making  the  ankles  strong.”* 

Certain  it  was  that  the  appearance  of  Jim’s  simple 
device  increased,  right  then  and  there,  the  interest  of  all 
in  high  jumping. 

“It’s  about  time  you  fellows  bathed  and  went  home  to 
your  breakfasts,”  counselled  Manley.  “Through  the  rest 
of  the  morning  take  things  pretty  easy,  for  you’ve  had 
exercise  enough.  You  know  we  want  to  be  at  our  best  for 
the  game  this  afternoon.” 

“I  should  say  so!”  came  from  several. 

“Good  old  Colchester!”  murmured  Joe. 

“They’re  great  boys,”  added  Hal. 

“The  finest  we  ever  played  against,”  nodded  Bob 
Everett.  » 

“And  they’ll  put  up  a  stiff,  fighting  game,  I  hear," 
smiled  Frank,  warningly. 

“There  may  be  a  stiff,  fighting  game,  but  it’ll  be  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  game,  anyway,”  declared  Joe,  stoutly.  “That’s 
Colchester’s  way  of  putting  up  a  game.” 

“They’re  the  best  we  ever  met,”  put  in  Jack  Hollister. 

•Sato’s  Japanese  exorcise  for  strengthening  the  legs  and  ankles  s 
well  described  in  No.  7  of  "Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.**— Kdltor. 
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Certainly  the  Colchester  Prep  boys  had  made  many  warm 
friends  among  the  Woodstocks. 

The  Colehesters  came  from  a  famous  preparatory  school, 
whose  youngsters  were  rather  older  and  larger  than  the 
Up  and  At  'Em  Boys. 

They  were  athletes,  these  Colehesters,  who  furnished 
much  of  the  best  athletic  material  to  many  of  the  colleges. 

One  of  the  brightest  pages  in  Woodstock's  history  was 
the  memorable  game  of  baseball  played  between  Woodstock 
and  Colchester  back  in  the  spring.* 

“There's  one  thing  I  hope  you'll  all  remember,”  nodded 
Frank.  “Nowhere  among  the  teams  we’ve  played  against 
have  we  found  such  gentlemanly  fellows  as  the  Colehesters 
are.  From  the  moment  we  struck  that  town  we  knew  we 
were  among  friends.  In  everything  we  were  treated  like 
honored  guests.  Even  after  we  astonished  them  by  beat¬ 
ing  them  there  was  still  nothing  in  the  town  quite  good 
enough  for  us. 

“To-day  we  have  the  chance  to  return  those  favors.  Let 
every  fellow  be  on  his  guard  every  moment  of  the  time 
to  look  out  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  Colchester 
boys.  We  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to  give  the 
visitors  here  as  good  a  time  as  we  had  at  Colchester.  Is 
every  fellow  in  the  club  with  me  on  this?” 

“Yes !”  came  back  the  thundering  answer. 

“Several  of  the  old  baseball  fellows  are  playing  on  the 
eleven  this  fall,  which  will  make  the  affair  all  the  more 
enjoyable,”  wound  up  Manley. 

Three  rousing  cheers  for  Colchester  and  Colchester  hos¬ 
pitality  were  immediately  given. 

Excitement  over  the  coining  game  had  run  high  all  the 
week. 

The  Colchester  boys  and  their  rooters  wer^  due  to  arrive 
just  before  two  o’clock. 

They  were  to  be  met  at  the  depot  by  a  committee  of  the 
Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

COLCHESTER  PROCEEDS  TO  BROIL  WOODSTOCK. 

When  the  train  from  Colchester  steamed  into  Woodstock 
it  looked  as  if  half  the  town  had  turned  out  to  welcome 
the  visitors. 

For  Manley  cherished  a  lively  recollection  of  Colchester 
hospitality,  and  was  determined  to  return  it  in  kind. 

First  of  all,  our  hero  headed  a  reception  committee  of 
six,  but  every  other  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boy  was  present  to 
cheer. 

There  was  a  large  smattering  of  the  other  boys  of  the 
town  also,  and  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  women. 

For  our  hero  had  passed  among  the  business  men  on 
Main  street,  urging  that  a  turn-out  in  honor  of  the  visitors 
would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  home  club. 

•  That  faraou n  game  \n  narrated,  with  all  Its  fascinating  details,  in 
No.  1 U  of  “Tbc  Young  Athlete's  Weekly.”— Editor. 


Most  charming  sight  of  all,  the  girls’  club  had  turned 
,  out  entire,  in  two  busses,  each  of  which  bore  on  the  sides 
in  great  letters  the  legend : 

“WELCOME  TO  THE  COLCHEST'ERS.” 

In  addition,  the  girls  carried  not  only  Woodstock  ban¬ 
ners,  but  the  little  Colchester  flags  as  well. 

While  the  mighty  cheering  of  the  crowd  lasted  the  girls 
waved  their  twin  banners. 

Then  came  the  Colchester  Prep  yell,  mighty  in  volume 
and  strong  in  recognition. 

“You’re  giving  us  a  rousing  come-in,”  grinned  Gray,  as 
he  shook  Manley’s  hand. 

“That’s  because  of  our  delight  at  having  you  here,” 
smiled  Frank. 

Gray  was  manager  of  the  football  team,  as  he  had  been 
of  the  baseball  team. 

“How  manv  of  vou  are  there?”  was  Manley’s  next 
question. 

“  Fifteen  belonging  to  our  team;  but  we’ve  brought  a  few 
friends  with  us.” 

“I  should  sav  so!”  laughed  Frank,  as  he  watched  the 
people  flocking  from  the  train. 

“At  least  three  hundred  have  come  over  with  us,”  went 
on  Gray.  “You  see,  that  beating  you  gave  us  last  spring 
left  such  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  that  our  people  are 
determined  to  get  the  Woodstock  scalp  to-day.  Our  friends 
have  come  over  to  see  us  use  the  knife.” 

“May  they  not  be  disappointed !”  laughed  Frank. 

“If  you  beat  us  to-day,”  said  Gray,  seriously,  “you’ll 
deserve  praise.  Honestly,  we  believe  that  we  have  the  best 
football  crew  that  we  ever  turned  out.” 

“And  that’s  saying  a  good  deal — from  Colchester,” 
nodded  Manley,  understandingly. 

Introductions  followed. 

Mack  was  Colchester’s  captain  and  quarter — a  short, 
thick-set,  keen-eyed  and  active  looking  fellow  whom  Inow 
Sato  studied  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

“We’ve  got  busses  enough,  fortunately,”  said  Manley. 
“We’ll  drive  you  up  to  the  grounds  now.  Sorry  you  could 
not  get  here  early  enough  for  a  longer  drive — not  that 
Woodstock  offers  as  much  to  look  at  as  Colchester.” 

“Doesn’t,  eh?”  demanded  Gray,  protestingly.  “Look  at 
those  girls !” 

“I  forgot  them  for  a  moment  when  I  decried  Wood¬ 
stock’s  attractiveness,”  Manley  admitted,  contritely. 

“You  don’t  forget  them  often,  I  hope,”  demanded  Gray. 

“Depend  upon  it!”  retorted  Manley.  “We’re  prouder 
of  them  than  of  anything  else  we  have  in  Woodstock.” 

Three  busses  were  waiting  for  the  committee  and  the 
visiting  team. 

The  progress  of  the  little  procession — the  three  busses, 
in  single  file,  were  flanked  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  by 
the  ’bus-loads  of  girls — resembled  a  triumphal  progress. 

Each  member  of  the  club  had  succeeded  in  getting  his 
home  folks  to,  decorate,  and  many  of  the  neighbors  and 
business  men  had  followed  suit. 
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First  of  all  the  visitors  were  taken  by  the  new  gym¬ 
nasium,  which,  as  far  as  outer  appearances  went,  was  nearly 
finished  now. 

Then  they  went  straight  on  up  to  the  grounds. 

First  the  girls,  at  a  signal  from  President  Kitty  Dunstan, 
sang,  and  then  Colchester  came  back  with  a  piping,  jolly 
college  song. 

The  singing  was  continued  until  the  grounds  were 
reached,  and  here  the  Colchesters  had  to  run  up  against 
aonther  loud  and  cheerful  welcome  from  the  hundreds  who 
had  already  gathered  in  the  grandstand  and  on  the 
bleachers. 

“Whew!”  muttered  Gray.  “You  get  your  crowds  out 
on  time  here.  How  do  you  do  it?” 

“  They  turn  out  early  like  this  when  they  are  particularly 
anxious  to  see  the  visitors,”  replied  Manley. 

“Why,  everybody  seems  to  have  been  glad  to  see  us,  since 
we  struck  town,”  broke  in  Mack. 

“It  wasn't  merely  seeming,”  answered  Frank. 

“But  why  is  every  one  so  tickled  over  our  coming?” 
queried  Gray. 

“  Because  Woodstock  had  a  better  time  in  Colchester  last 
spring  than  it  has  ever  had  in  any  other  place  where  it 
went.” 

“Folks  are  so  good  to  us  here  that  it  seems  a  shame 
for  us  to  come  over  here  to  beat  you,”  laughed  Gray. 

“The  beating  hasn’t  been  administered  yet,”  smiled 
Frank. 

“Oh,  but  it’s  sure  to  be,”  vaunted  Gray.  “We  can’t  be 
touched  by  anything  but  a  crack  college  crew  this  year.” 

Then  he  added,  good-naturedly: 

“You  see,  it’s  my  business  to  brag,  and  poor  little  Mack, 
here,  has  to  make  the  bragging  good.” 

“You  must  keep  Mr.  Mack  in  hot  water,”  suggested 
Frank,  teasingly. 

“Oh,  not  so  very  hot  at  that.  We  haven’t  been  beaten 
this  year.” 

“Neither  have  we.” 

“And  we’ve  played  some  pretty  good  teams.” 

“We’ve  played  only  Bradford.” 

“What  sort  of  a  crew  are  they?” 

“Good  enough  to  give  us  all  the  work  we  can  handle.” 

By  this  time  the  locker  house  had  been  reached,  and 
the  two  teams  parted  for  the  dressing. 

But  already  every  Colchester  boy  had  been  made  to  feel 
that  in  this  town  he  was  a  guest  of  honor. 

After  the  dressing  there  was  time  for  some  preliminary 
warming-up,  but  punctually  Referee  Comstock  called  the 
captains  to  him  for  the  toss. 

Colchester  won  and  took  the  kick-off,  giving  Woodstock 
choice  of  goal. 

As  there  was  hardly  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and  the 
sun  was  at  right  angles  with  the  field,  there  was  not  much 
to  be  gained  by  choice  of  goal. 

Then  came  the  line-up. 

Colchester’s  fellows  showed  up  big  and  formidable. 

Center  was  not  a  weakling  at  all,  but  his  two  guards 


looked  like  giants  as  contrasted  with  Woodstock’s 
youngsters. 

It  was  a  heavy  team — this  Colchester  crew — and  every 
man  was  as  fit  as  scientific  physical  training  and  caj  e  could 
make  him.  Every  man  had  been  for  weeks  at  the  Gaining 
table.  1 

While  Woodstock  played  the  same  men,  and  in  the  same 
positions,  as  on  the  week  before,  this  was  Colchester's 
line-up : 

Graves,  center. 

Dudley,  right  guard. 

Lacey,  right  tackle. 

Folger,  right  end. 

Peters,  left  guard. 

Leary,  left  tackle. 

Emerson,  left  end. 

Mack,  quarterback. 

Hicks,  right  half-back. 

Poulton,  left  half-back. 

Fosdick,  full  half-back. 

Tins  brought  six  of  the  old  ball  team  into  the  new  or¬ 
ganization,  so  that,  to  a  small  extent,  Woodstock  knew  the 
kind  of  men  it  had  to  contend  with. 

And  that  knowledge,  imperfect  though  it  was,  had  caused 
Manley  to  give  this  order  in  the  locker  room : 

“Fellows,  I  don’t  say  that  you’re  not  to  be  aggressive 
if  a  good  chance  shows.  But  for  the  first  few  minutes, 
anyway,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  be  on  our  guard  and  to 
be  satisfied  if  we  stop  Colchester  from  scoring.  In  any 
football  game  against  strangers  who  look  better  than  your¬ 
selves  it  is  a  good  idea  to  play  closely  and  to  watch.  When 
the  game  has  gone  a  little  way  we’ll  know  better  what 
style  of  tactics  to  playr.  But  for  the  first — don’t  let  Col¬ 
chester  score.” 

These  instructions  would  have  made  Gray  and  Mack 
smile  had  they  heard  them. 

At  baseball  light  men  may  win  by  sheer  speed  and  clever¬ 
ness.  But  in  football  weight  is  a  vital  factor. 

Yet,  despite  the  appearance  of  overwhelming  odds.  'Man- 
ley  smiled  reassuringly  to  his  friends  on  the  grandstand 
after  he  had  looked  the  field  over. 

“C-o-1!  C-o-1 !  See  Woodstock’s  finish !” 

The  yell  went  up  gleefully  from  the  section  of  the  grand¬ 
stand  where  the  purple  waved  over  the  Colchester  visitors 

But  from  the  girls  in  the  center  of  the  grandstand  came 
back  an  answering  cry,  shriller,  perhaps,  but  unabashed : 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know! 

Till  they’re  up, 

Till  they’re  at  ’em ! 

Wait  and  see!” 

Then  came  the  signal,  and  the  kick  was  made. 

Down  inside  the  five-yard  line  the  ball  landed,  but  was 
fought  up  the  fifteen-vard  line  for  a  down. 

Furthermore,  Yoodstock.  by  sheer,  plain,  hard  gruel 'inc, 
got  tho  ball  forward  six  yards  more  in  the  next  three 
downs. 
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lr  was  hard  work.  Lifting  those  big  Prep  boys  out  of 


the  way — and  they  had  a  way  of  making  themselves  ex¬ 
tremely  hard — used  tip  Manley's  crew  faster  than  he  liked 
to  see. 

But  Manley  had  decided  what  Colchester’s  tactics  were. 
It  was  Mack's  plan  to  use  his  big,  heavy  men  in  close  forma¬ 
tions,  especially  around  the  center,  and  to  hammer,  hammer, 

hammer  through ! 

Though  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  were  prepared  for 
these  tactics,  the  persistency  of  such  maneuvers  flushed 
them,  set  them  to  panting — wore  them  out  at  the  start  of 
the  game. 

“We'll  have  to  put  a  stop  to  this,”  decided  Frank. 

He  and  Sato  had  the  quickest  kind  of  a  conference. 

The  Jap,  who  in  any  soyt  of  playing  seemed  proof 
against  being  worn  out,  nodded  his  comprehension. 

Then  again  Hal  bent  for  the  snap-back. 

Keenly  yet  calmly  Sato’s  signal  rang  out. 

There  was  a  slight  shifting,  a  sign  of  some  uneasiness 
among  the  Woodstock  boys,  but  nothing  to  betray  what  the 
plan  was.  ✓ 

Sato  added  a  letter  that  exhorted  them  to  stiffen  their 
nerve. 

Then  the  ball  was  put  in  play. 

In  the  last  two  scrimmages  little  Jackets  had  been 
dropped  back  from  left  end,  and  both  times  the  ball  had 
been  passed  to  him,  and  he  had  been  forced  in  between 
guard  and  tackle  on  his  own  side. 

The  play  had  been  somewhat  ‘effective,  but  ^Colchester 
had  grown  used  to  it. 

Now,  again,  it  was  seen  that  Jackets  was  back.  Col¬ 
chester  prepared  to  crush  him  this  time. 

Just  as  the  snap  came  Jackets  rushed  at  Sato,  as  if  to 
have  the  ball  passed  to  him. 

Colchester  fairly  packed  its  men  to  block  Winston. 

Sato  made  as  if  to  pass  the  pigskin  to  the  little  end. 

But  instead  the  ball  went  over  Winston’s  head. 

It  was  Manley,  well  out  to  the  left,  who  got  the  ball.^ 

He  was  ready  for  it,  and  off  like  a  flash  with  a  free  rt.fi 
around  the  end.  * 

It  was  a  long  run,  too,  for  which  he  braced  himself. 

But  his  interference  was  not  quite  quick  enough  in  re¬ 
sponding,  or  there  might  have  been  a  moment  of  deep 
chagrin  for  the  visitors. 

Colchester’s  swiftest  men  were  off  on  time,  running  to 
intercept  Manley  diagonally. 

They  struck  him  together,  and  Manley  went  down. 

But  the  ball  was  two  yards  over  the  center  line  and  now 
in  C  ol Chester  territory. 

How  the  cheering  rang  out !  As  for  the  Prep  boys,  they 
were  dazed.  . 

Their  impregnable  center  seemed  of  little  avail  against 
Woodstock  cleverness. 

Then  Colchester  loosened  out  a  little,  yet  playing  its 

weight  as  much  as  ever. 

After  the  next  three  downs  the  ball  was  forfeited  to  the 

visitors. 


Now  the  solid  center  of  the  Prep  boys  was  of  more 
value. 

Scrimmage  after  scrimmage  resuited  in  ever  bearing  the 
ball  nearer  Woodstock’s  goal. 

What  was  as  bad  was  that  Manley’s  line  was  being  slowly 
but  persistently  used  up  by  these  grinding  tactics. 

Colchester  did  not  try  to  kick.  Apparently  her  team  did 
not  need  to. 

After  a  stubborn  tight,  and  without  losing  the  ball  once 
after  getting  it  over  the  middle  line,  Colchester  worked  it 
down  within  Woodstock’s  five-yard  line. 

Then,  with  a  hurling  of  forces,  the  ball  was  carried  over 
the  goal  line  and  a  touchdown  was  scored. 

Colchester  had  carried  its  point,  even  though  the  subse¬ 
quent  kick  for  goal  failed. 

Play  was  resumed  until  the  sounding  of  the  whistle  at 
the  end  of  the  first  half. 

Colchester,  5 ;  Woodstock,  0. 

Not  a  cheering  outlook  for  those  who  had  assembled  to 
see  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  win ! 

“We  can’t  win  always,”  observed  Grace  to  Kitty  Dunstan. 

But  Kitty,  whose  eyes  were  alert  for  the  quiet  signal 
that  she  knew  would  come  to  her  from  Frank  Manley,  sud¬ 
denly  ceased  to  look,  and  turned  brightly  to  Grace : 

“Wait!”  whispered  Miss  Dunstan.  “Don’t  lose  all 
heart — not  just  yet !” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  RUSH  OF  THE  LION-HEARTED. 

“Sato,”  Frank  was  saying,  “you  don't  look  the  least 
bit  worn.” 

“Why  should  I?”  smiled  the  Jap.  “I  have  not  had 
much  work.” 

“When  Colchester  tries  again  to  crush  and  hammer 

through  our  middle  of  the  line  I  think  I'll  let  the  line 

weaken  a  bit.” 

* 

“All  right,”  nodded  the  Jap  smilingly. 

“You  won’t  mind?” 

“Not  a  bit.” 

“And  you  won’t  let  the  runner  get  far?” 

“Not  far,”  promised  the  little  Jap  smilingly. 

“That’ll  be  part  of  our  plan,  then,”  decided  Frank. 
Woodstock’s  kick-off  this  time. 

Back  came  the  ball,  a  little  over  the  twentv-five  yard 

t 

line,  before  Manley’s  agile  crew  got  it  down.^ 

Now  for  more  of  Colchesters  heavy,  crushing  breaks 
through. 

It  came  on  the  left.  Hal  and  Joe,  glad  of  a  little  rest, 
seemed  unaccountably  weak. 

■Hicks,  Prep’s  right  half-back,  finding  so  little  opposition, 
fairly  bounded  through  with  the  pigskin. 

But  Sato,  too,  had  bounded. 

One  of  the  Jap’s  feet  came  down  just  before  Hicks’  fore¬ 
most  foot  toward  the  ground. 
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Ami  Sato's  leg  crossed  the  Prep  runner’s  leg  diagonally. 
It  all  happened  like  a  dash,  and  was  apparently  an  acci¬ 
dent,  but  Hicks  found  himself  wedged  and  off  his  center 
of  gravity. 

He  lurched  and  went  down,  and  that,  too,  without  gain¬ 
ing  enough  ground  to  do  him  any  good. 

Twice  more  this  trick,  with  varying  features,  was  played, 
and  then  the  ball  was  forfeited  to  Woodstock. 

Colchester  had  not  caught  on. 

Sato’s  little  jiu-jitsu  trick,  which  was  not  a  trip  within 
the  meaning  of  the  rules,  mystified  these  big  and  forceful 
fellows. 

Best  of  all,  Woodstock’s  line  had  been  rested. 

And  now  Manley  made  ten  yards  in  three  stubborn 
scrimmages. 

But  this  could  not  last.  Colchester's  heavy  line  and  agile, 
hammering  backs  only  wore  the  lighter  boys  out. 

The  pigskin  went  to  Colchester,  and  eight  of  the  ten 
yards  were  won  back. 

Then  once  more  .  Sato  got  into  the  breach,  with  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  his  method  of  saving  the  line.  , 

So  in  a  little  while  Woodstock  again  had  the  ball. 

It  was  gruelling  of  the  hardest  kind. 

Yet  with  this  difference:  The  clever  and  tireless  Jap 
was  giving  the  Prep  boys  their  share  of  the  fatigue. 

“Didn't  any  of  the  backs  ever  learn  to  run  with  a  ball?” 
yelled  one  impatient  spectator. 

Manley  smiled  tolerantly.  He  had  not  given  up  all  plan 
of  having  a  good  run  down  that  hard  field. 

But  he  wanted,  first  of  all,  to  get  Colchester  well  tired 
and  its  confidence  shaken. 

Ten  minutes  to  pjay ! 

And  the  score  was  all  in  favor  of  the  visitors. 

Now,  if  ever,  the  time  had  come  to  risk  all  for  a  daring 
run  with  the  pigskin. 

Woodstock  had  the  ball,  and  that  just  two  yards  over  the 
middle  line  in  Colchester  territory. 

Quickly  Manley’s  command  was  given,  and  clear-headed 
Sato  understood. 

Potent  were  the  letters  and  numbers  of  the  signal  that 
was  called  off. 

Colchester,  utterly  unable  to  make  anything  out  of  the 
baffling  construction  of  Woodstock’s  signal,  waited  with 
every  nerve  on  the  jump. 

But  Woodstock  understood  and  dared.  A  tremor  of  hope 
went  through  the  entire  home  eleven. 

Manley’s  line  presented  a  straight,  platoon-like  forma¬ 
tion.  The  backs  stood  alert  in  their  proper  positions. 

Nothingjn  Woodstock's  preparation  gave  the  least  clew 
to  what  was  to  follow. 

But  as  the  ball  snapped  Woodstock's  left  tackle  and  end 
hurled  themselves  against  the  opposing  tackle,  throwing 
him  out  of  the  way. 

Woodstock’s  left  guard  opposed  Prep’s  right  guard. 

At  the  instant  that  the  ball  was  put  in  play  Manley 
had  rushed  forward  to  his  own  left  guard-tackle  hole. 

Sato,  turning  to  his  left,  quietly  passed  the  ball  to  our 
hero  through  the  opponent’s  weakeued  line. 


Of  course  Colchester’s  right  half  jumped  into  the  fray. 
But  he  suddenly  found  trouble  from  a  roost  unexpected 
source. 

For  Humphrey,  Woodstock's  right  end,  lmd  shaken  him¬ 
self  free  of  opposition,  and  had  run  swiftly  around  the  end. 

He  was  now  on  the  spot,  and  by  a  strong,  determined 
pull  he  drew  our  hero  through  the  hole. 

There  was  Colchester’s  full-back,  but  for  him  Manley 
had  ready  the  same  wonderful  footwork  that  Sato  had  so 
cleverlv  used. 

V 

Frank’s  resolute  rush  was  not  to  be  stayed. 

His  heart  at  this  moment  was  as  strong  and  dauntless 
as  the  lion's  heart. 

His  one  remaining  opponent  was  swept  resistlessly  aside, 
and,  flanked  by  Hal  and  Joe,  he  passed  like  a  human  tor¬ 
nado  over  the  field. 

Not  that  Colchester  was  not  promptly  up  and  doing. 

But  the  start  had  been  too  great,  and  Frank  Manley 
was  a  sprinter. 

With  the  field  before  him  clear  he  kept  it  so.  Not  once 
did  pursuit  reach  his  heels. 

Even  Hal  and  Joe  were  distanced. 

To  the  tune  of  tremendous  hurrahs  Woodstock’s  runner 
crossed  Prep  goal  line  and  let  the  ball  down. 

Then  back  to  kick  for  goal.  Hal,  who  had  been  spared 
much  by  Sato,  was  now  in  prime  shape  for  the  kick. 

Up  the  ball  soared,  and  over  the  bar  it  went! 

Then,  indeed,  did  the  cheering  reach  the  limit  of  the 
power  that  is  in  human  beings. 

Play  was  resumed.  Colchester  fought  desperately,  while 
Woodstock  now  hung  sullenly  on  the  defensive. 

Soon  the  whistle  blew  for  the  end  of  the  second  half. 

Score :  Woodstock,  6 ;  Colchester,  5. 

As  the  spectators  thronged,  into  the  field,  and  the  play¬ 
ers  were  almost  swept  off  their  feet.  Mack  fought  hi?  way 
to  Manley’s  side,  and,  with  glowing  face  and  gleaming 
eyes,  silently  offered  his  hand. 

Those  Prep  boys  know  how  to  take  defeat  nobly ! 

Gray  jumped  into  the  Woodstock  locker  room  while  the 
dressing  was  going  on. 

“First  of  all,”  he  cried,  “I  must  say  something  about 
these  splendid  Woodstock  girls.  Jove!  No  matter  when 
it  was  all  going  our  way,  they  never  once  forgot  to  wave 
the  little  purple  flags  along  with  the  Woodstock  colors. 
It  made  us  feel  at  home  to  see  those  girls  apparently  as 
glad  over  our  good  strokes  as  over  your  own.  They’re  a 
nobly  hospitable  lot,  those  girls!” 

“We  think  a  lot  of  them  here,”  was  Manley’s  smiling 
acknowledgment. 

“But  how  you  walked  away  with  us  to-day!”  Gray  went 
on  explosively.  “I  wasn’t  joshing  when  I  bragged  before 
the  game.” 

“I  knew  you  weren’t,”  laughed  Frank. 

“We  simply  knew  we  were  going  to  take  your  scalps  back 
with  us.  Me  knew  we  couldn't  fail.  And  now  I've  just 
had  to  telephone  home  the  score!”  finished  Grav,  ruefully. 

“Oh,  well,  you'll  get  used  to  that  if  you  play  Woodstock 
often  enough,”  sounded  the  voice  of  a  newcomer. 
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The  last  speaker  was  old  Hek  Owen,  ex-champion  Welsh 
wrestler,  father  of  Tod  Owen,  tl;e  captain  of  the  Bradfords, 
and  backer  of  his  son's  club. 

Hek's  eyes  were  fairly  shining  and  gleaming  with  glee. 

Frank  introduced  Gray  to  the  old  man. 

Y'ou  seem  as  glad,  sir,’’  suggested  Colchester's  manager, 
“as  if  you  were  a  Woodstock  rooter.” 

“I  was  to-day,”  admitted  Hek,  candidly. 

“Indeed?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  grinned  Hek.  “Um  delighted  every  time 
Woodstock  flays  any  boys  but  ours.  For,  you  see,  I’m  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  club  that  is  to  skin  Woodstock  alive  one  of 
these  days !  The  more  good  people  Manley  can  wallop  the 
more  I’ll  have  to  be  proud  of.” 

“And  the  triumph  of  Bradford,”  declared  Frank,  “seems 
to  be  getting  nearer  every  month.” 

“I  must  run  in  and  see  if  our  men  are  hurrying  with 
the  dressing,”  proposed  Gray.  “We  leave  on  the  5.29 
train.” 

“You  don’t  get  that  train  without  a  fight,”  retorted 
Frank. 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  we’ve  planned  your  time  to  better  advantage. 
The  ’buses  are  waiting,  and  you’re  to  have  a  little  drive 
around  the  town  first.  Then  you’re  due  at  the  hotel,  where 
supper  will  be  ready.  You’ll  be  able  to  get  the  8.20  train, 
perhaps,  but  nothing  earlier.  It’s  no  use  to  try,  Gray,  for 
we  outnumber  you.” 

“I’ll  surrender  at  discretion,  then,”  acquiesced  Gray, 
cheerfully.  “But  you  fellows  are  trying  to  do  a  lot  for  us 
to-day — you  and  all  your  townspeople.” 

“The  debt  of  hospitality  will  still  be  against  us,”  re¬ 
torted  Frank. 

On  the  drive  around  town  the  girls  once  more  appeared, 
and  remained  in  the  company  of  the  visitors  untij  the 
latter  were  left  at  the  hotel  for  as  palatable  a  supper  as 
could  be  furnished  to  youngsters  who  are  in  strict  football 
training. 

Then  the  youngsters  flocked  out  into  the  streets,  with 
injunctions  to  be  at  the  depot  before  8.20. 

The  Woodstock  youngsters  were  on  hand  to  act  as  pilots. 

“I  shall  wake  up  soon  and  find  out  the  truth,”  declared 
Gray,  going  through  the  motion  of  rubbing  his  eyes. 

He  and  Mack  were  strolling  with  Frank  and  Hal. 

“What  truth?”  queried  our  hero. 

“Why,  the  truth  about  that  score.  We  must  have  won, 
after  all,  for  every  one  is  treating  us  that  way.  Folks  we 
meet  seem  to  have  a  warm,  congratulatory  smile  for  us. 
Well,  whatever  we’ve  felt  to-day  we’ve  felt  right  at  home 
among  our  friends  here  in  Woodstock.” 

“I’m  heartily  glad  to  hear  that,”  replied  Frank, 
earnestly. 

There  was  a  noisy  demonstration  at  the  depot. 

Colchester  and  Woodstock  yells  mingled  fraternally  and 

joyously. 

Kitty  and  her  young  friends  were  once  more  on  hand, 
just  for  a  parting  wave  of  farewell. 


Incidentally,  every  member  of  the  visiting  team  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  Woodstock  flag. 

Then  the  train  rolled  in,  and  the  Colchester  boys  began 
regretfully  to  climb  aboard. 

“Our  thanks  arc  extended  to  every  one,”  said  Gray, 
feelingly,  as  his  hand  rested  in  Manley’s,  “for  a  royal  good 
time — and  a  gentlemanly  walloping.” 

There  were  cheers  enough  for  a  political  meeting  as  the 
train  began  to  roll  away  from  the  station. 

It  was  answered  by  a  rousing  Colchester  yell. 

While  Gray’s  last  word  was : 

“In  especial,  Manley,  please  remember  to  convey  to  the 
members  of  the  girls’  club  our  most  heartfelt  thanks  for 
the  impartial  friendliness  they  have  shown  us  to-day.” 

“The  best  fellows  we’ve  ever  met,”  remarked  Hal,  as  he 
and  his  chum  turned  away  from  the  depot. 

“Because  they’re  lovers  of  sport  just  for  sport’s  sake,” 
replied  Manley.  “And  the  best  of  it  is  that  those  Col¬ 
chester  boys  were  gentlemen  long  before  they  became  fol¬ 
lowers  of  sport.” 

The  day  had  left  a  pleasant  taste  in  Woodstock’s  mouth. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

*  ( 

UNCLE  EB  VANISHES. 

When  the  train  was  gone  from  sight  Joe  nudged  Manley 
and  said  in  a  whisper : 

“Come  down  to  the  house  and  see  Uncle  Eb.” 

“Why,  does  he  want  to  see  me?”  asked  Frank. 

“No;  but  it’s  worth  while  to  hear  the  old  chap  talk.” 

“What  does  he  talk  about?” 

“Oh,  the  queerest  kinds  of  yarns  about  the  things  he  has 
seen  all  over  the  world,  but  principally  in  the  West.  Uncle 
has  been  a  great  fellow  in  his  day,  I  guess,  before  rum 
broke  him  down.” 

“He  won’t  think  I’m  intruding,  will  he?”  hesitated 
Frank. 

“Who?  Uncle  Eb?  Why,  he’s  grateful  for  a  listener. 
And  he’s  worth  listening  to,  too.  Come  along;  I’ll  invite 
Hal,  also.” 

“I’ll  do  it,  then,”  promised  Frank.  “Just  give  me  time 
to  go  to  the  store  and  telephone  mother.” 

Frank  was  back  in  a  few  moments,  to  find  Joe  and  Hal 
awaiting  him. 

“Uncle  Eb  will  be  mighty  glad  to  see  you  both,”  Joe 
rattled  on.  “He  has  asked  a  whole  lot  about  you  fellows 
since  you  saved  his  papers- for  him  the  other  night.  He 
says  we  must  be  great  boys  in  this  town,  and  it  makes  him 
wish  he  could  be  a  boy  again.” 

“Does  he  still  think  lie’s  worth'  his  millions?”  quer¬ 
ied  Hal. 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Can’t  get  it  out  of  his  mind,  eh?” 

“Uncle  Eb  is  fully  convinced  that  lie’s  a  millionaire  a 
few  times  over.  And  I  don’t  believe  he’s  touched,  either. 
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But  something  must  have  happencd- 


It’s  just  a  case  of  that  never-dying  Western  faith  in  mines. 
It  doesn’t  do  any  good  to  tell  the  poor  old  fellow  that  the 
brokers  say  his  stock  is  no  good,  lie  only  grins  and  says 
the  brokers  don't  know  anything.  It  doesn't  do  any  good, 
even,  to  ask  him  if  the  mines  are  being  worked.  He  admits 
that  they’re  not,  but  says  that  some  day  those  mines  will 
astonish  the  world.  Oh,  well,  it’s  a  harmless  delusion  to 
have.  1  only  wish  everything  about  the  old  fellow  was  as 
harmless.” 

“Is  he  drinking  any  liquor  now?”  queried  Hal. 

“Not  a  drop,”  returned  Joe,  drily. 

“How  did  you  make  him  stop?” 

“Well,  1  managed  to  pick  his  pocket  of  the  little  change 
he  had  left.  He  thinks  he  spent  all  his  money.  Dad  won't 
give  him  any  money,  and  has  posted  people  around  town 
not  to  let  him  have  any  liquor.  So  my  poor  old  uncle 
is  having  a  pretty  thirsty  time  of  it.” 

“He’ll  find  a  way  to  get  the  liquor,  though,”  predicted 
Frank.  “These  old  fellows  who  feel  that  they  have  to 
have  it  are  mighty  crafty  in  their  ways  of  getting  the 
stuff.  They  get  downright  sly,  and  fool  everybody  by  get¬ 
ting  a  jug  of  the  fearful  stuff  on  the  sly.  Why,  there 
was - ” 

Frank  stopped  suddenly. 

He  had  been  on  the  point  of  referring  to  Thomas  Jack- 
son,  now  the  wealthiest  resident  of  Woodstock. 

Mr.  Jackson  had  been  a  confirmed  drunkard,  and  had 
nearly  ruined  his  happiness  and  his  family’s  through  it. 

But  Frank  Manley  had  got  hold  of  him,  and  had  set 
him  on  the  straight  track. 

Then  had  come  the  news  that  Mr.  Jackson  was  one  of 
the  heirs  to  an  immense  property. 

Thomas  Jackson  was  not  only  very  wealthy,  but  also 
highly  respected.  ( 

And  Thomas  Jackson  was  also  the  father  of  Fannie 
Jackson.  Now  there  was  every  indication  that  Joe  and 
Fannie  were  sweethearts. 

Hence  it  wuuld  not  be  quite  tactful  to  refer  before  Joe 
to  Mr.  Jackson’s  former  shortcomings. 

But  Prescott  must  have  understood  what  was  meant,  for 

he  went  *on  quietly : 

“Dad  is  going  to  get  uncle  into  a  sanitarium  as  soon  as 
he  can  persuade  the  unfortunate  old  chap  to  go.  That’ll 
be  soon,  for  Uncle  Eb  really  has  a  heap  of  good  left  in 

him.” 

Bv  this  time  they  were  at  the  house. 

Joe  let  himself  and  his  friends  in,  and  Mrs.  Prescott, 
as  soon  as  she  heard  them,  came  running  breathlessly  down¬ 
stairs. 

“Oh,  Joe,”  cried  the  good  woman,  “have  you  seen  him?” 

“Who?” 

“Why,  your  uncle,  of  course.” 

“No;  is  he  lost?” 

“Oh,  I’m  afraid  so.” 

“But  something  must  have  happened - ” 

“Howt  long  has  this  been,  mother?” 

“We  haven’t  seen  Eh  for  two  hours.” 

“Well,  he  ain’t  worth  stealing,”  said  Joe,  drilv. 


“Now,  mother,  you  know  what  has  happened  just  as  well 
as  1  do.  Uncle  Eb  got  so  thirsty  that  he  could  not  stand 
it  any  longer,  so  he  has  gone  out  to  see  what  he  can  do.” 

“What  he  can  do?”  repeated  Mrs.  Prescott,  a  little  be¬ 
wildered. 

“Yes ;  what  he  can  do  in  the  way  of  running  a  few  drinks 
to  earth.  So  don’t  worry  about  him,  mother.  He  will 
turn  up.” 

“That’s  what  your  father  says,  but - ” 

“Where  is  dad?” 

“Gone  out  to  look  for  your  uncle.” 

“Oh,  well,  then,  mother,  it  will  be  all  right.  Dad  will 
find  his  brother  and  bring  him  back.” 

“But  Eb  acted  queerly  all  afternoon,”  went  on  Mrs. 
Prescott. 

“How?” 

“He  seemed  so  excited.  And  he  kept  muttering  some¬ 
thing  about  trouble.  He  got  my  machine  oil  and  spent 
his  time  cleaning  up  that  old  revolver  of  his.  He  hinted 
that  I  ought  to  give  him  some  money  for  cartridges.  He 
asked  your  father  outright  for  money  for  that  purpose. 
Eb  said  a  whole  lot  I  could  not  understand  about  being 
in  danger  of  his  life.” 

“There  may  be  something  in  that  talk,”  whispered  Frank 
to  Joe. 

Prescott  turned  on  him  at  once,  for  Mrs.  Prescott  had 
turned  to  go  back  to  her  room. 

“What  do  you  think  there  is  in  it?”  questioned  Joe. 

“I  mean  your  uncle’s  life  may  really  have  been  threat¬ 
ened.” 

“By  whom?” 

“That  fellow  Bludge  is  desperately  anxious  to  get  hold 

of  those  papers.  He  may  be  hanging  around  in  this  neigh- 

«  • 

borhood,  and  he  may  have  threatened  your  uncle.” 

“Uncle  Eb  would  have  showed  fight,  then.  He  has 
fighting  blood  in  plenty  when  he’s  sober  enough  to  know  it.” 

“Or  your  uncle  may  have  been  cleaning  his  revolver  with 
a  view  to  selling  it.” 

“So  that  he  could  buy  liquor?” 

“Exactly.” 

“That’s  certainly  likely,”  mused  Joe.  “I'm  going  up  to 
Ids  room  to  see  if  he  has  taken  it.  Come  along.” 

The  three  boys  ascended  the  stairs  together. 

Eb  Prescott’s  room  was  in  perfect  order.  The  revolver 
was  found  in  a  bureau  drawer. 

Apparently  there  was  no  clew  to  the  missing  man’s 
whereabouts  to  be  found  here. 

But  Manley’s  quick  eye  had  caught  sight  of  a  paper  on 
the  floor  behind  the  washstand. 

“Now  I  think  we  have  something  to  consider,”  cried 
Frank,  holding  up  the  envelope. 

It  was  without  a*  stamp  or  postmark,  and  bore  simply 
this  inscription: 

“Mr.  Eben  Prescott.  Immediate.” 

“The  sight  of  this  has  set  my  wits  to  working,”  con¬ 
fessed  Frank,  slowly. 

“Well?” 
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"There  are  not  many  people  in  town  who  would  be  send¬ 
ing  your  uncle  a  note.” 

“True.” 

"And  this  was  sent  by  some  one  in  town.’, 

“Looks  like  it.” 

"  The  envelope  belongs  to  a  new  lot  of  stationery  that  I 
sell  at  my  store.” 

“Well?” 

“And  it’s  just  this  kind  of  envelope  that  was  sold  to  our 
tall  friend,  Bludge  of  Denver.” 

•Toe  saw  the  point,  and  emitted  a  quick  whistle. 

"Since  your  uncle  has  disappeared,”  went  on  Frank, 
"what  is  more  likely  than  that  Bludge  asked  an  appoint¬ 
ment  ?” 


“Uncle  wouldn't  meet  the  rascal.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?”  demanded  Manley,  drily. 
“Think.” 

Joe  did  think,  with  the  result  that  his  eyes  grew  bigger 
and  rounder. 

"I  begin  to  understand  you,  Frank.  Uncle  got  more  and 
more  w  retched  for  the  want  of  a  drink.  Bludge  knew  that 
would  be  the  case.  So  he  wrote  uncle  to  go  out  and  meet 
him,  have  a  drink,  and  talk  matters  over.” 

"  That  s  exactly  the  w'ay  the  thing  has  worked  out  in 
my  mind,”  confirmed  Frank. 

“And,  Great  Scott,  you  must  be  right.  Then,  in  that 
case  we  must  make  mighty  quick  work  of  finding  uncle.” 

“Wrong  there,”  retorted  our  hero. 

“Well,  then?” 

“We  must  find  Bludge.” 

“Same  thing,”  put  in  Hal,  quietly. 

"And  there  isn’t  a  cminute  to  be  lost,  either,”  went  on 
Frank,  energetically. 

“Why,  what  can  that  scoundrel  Bludge  do  to  poor  old 
uncle?” 


“Be  sure  that  the  rascal  wouldn’t  have  sent  for  your 
uncle  if  there  wasn’t  something  mighty  wrong  in  the  air. 
Come  along,  fellows !  There  is  nothing  to .  be  gained  by 
wasting  time  here.” 

They  got  out  of  the  house  without  attracting  Mrs.  Pres¬ 
cott’s  attention. 

Once  in  the  street  our  hero  began  to  scent  excitement 
ahead. 

“What’s  first?”  demanded  Joe. 

“Hal,”  instructed  Manley,  “go  down  on  the  run  to  that 
place  where  Bludge  was  the  other  night.  Find  out  for 
sure  if  he’s  been  there  again.  '  If  he  has,  find  out  whether 
he’s  still  in  the  house.” 

“And  see  if  Uncle  Eb  has  been  there,”  added  Joe. 

“That  isn’t  so  important,”  smiled  Frank.  “Wherever 
we  find  Bludge  there’ll  we’ll  find  your  uncle  also.” 

“If  no  harm  he:  come  to  the  poor  chap !”  quivered  Joe. 

Hal  went  off  at  a  run,  after  agreeing  to  meet  them  on“ 
Main  street 

It  wa-  on  that  latter  thoroughfare  that  they  met  Mr. 
Pre-<'ott,  who  looked  decidedly  worried. 

Joe’s  father  had  made  a  round  of  the  drinking  resorts 
of  the  town  without  finding  the  slightest  trace  of  Eh. 


r  r  - - - - * - - - — - 

He  had  even  been  in  the  place  for  which  Hal  had  just 
started. 

But  when  Air.  Prescott  heard  Manley’s  theory  he  was 
vastly  more  worried. 

“Frank,  I  believe  your  theory  is  the  only  one  that  can 
be  right.  Poor,  foolish  Eb!  To  put  his  head  into 
the  lion’s  mouth  in  such  a  way !  But  where  can  Bludge 
have  taken  him?”  ’  , 

“Perhaps  to  Bradford,”  replied  Manley. 

“And  that’s  miles  away.” 

“But  a  telephone  message  will  cause  Tod  Owen  to  put  his 
fellows  on  the  hunt.” 

But  right  here  came  a  clew  that  had  something  definite 
about  it. 

The  night  policeman  on  the  beat  remembered  having  seen 
Eb  Prescott  hurrying  down  Main  street  two  hours  before. 

He  was  alone,  his  eyes  gleaming,  and  he  showed  every 
sign  of  either  strong  excitement  or  great  pleasure. 

Eb  had  kept  on  down  Main  street,  all  the  time  alone, 
and  had  turned  briskly  into  the  river  road  leading  to 
Bradford. 

The  policeman  was  quite  certain  that  the  missing  man 
was  alone. 

Nor  did  he  seem  to  be  in  the  least  intoxicated. 

Just  at  this  moment  Hal  reached  them  with  the  news 
that  Bludge  had  not  been  seen  at  his  former  stopping 
place. 

“It’s  on  the  river  road  that  our  hunt  lies,  then,”  de¬ 
cided  Frank,  as  the  policeman  strolled  away. 

“But  why  should  Eb  take  the  river  road?”  asked  Mr. 
Prescott. 

“A  lonely  highway,  for  one  thing,”  replied  Manley. 
“Bludge  would  hardly  dare  to  show  himself  in  this  town. 
He  would  be  arrested  if  he  did.” 

“Then  you  think  Bludge  was  out  somewhere  on  the  road 
to  meet  him?” 

“I  have  hardly  a  doubt  of  that,  Air.  Prescott.” 

“Yet  why  should  my  brother  appear  so  excited?” 

“Over  the  prospect  of  getting  a  drink,  perhaps.” 

“What  shall  we  do,  Manley?” 

“Get  in  chase  at  once.  As  you  are  hardly  up  to  the 
mark  in  running,  Mr.  Prescott,  I  think  the  best  you  can  do 
is  to  remain  behind  in  town  on  the  lookout.  We’ll  get  over 
the  ground  quickly.  Come  on,  fellows.” 

They  were  off  at  a  steady  jog,  and  soon  on  the  most  lone¬ 
some  part  of  the  river  road. 

There  were  so  few  of  the*  houses  along  the  road  occu¬ 
pied  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  the  boys  did  not  lose 
much  time  in  stopping  to  make  inquiries. 

Besides,  Eb  Prescott  had  gone  down  this  road  after  dark, 
and  there  was  not  much  likelihood  that  he  would  have  been 
seen  on  the  unlighted  highway. 

“The  main  thing  that  we  can  do,”  confided  Frank,  as  the 
three  youngsters  jogged  side  by  side,  “is  to  try  to  recognize 
the  spot  at  which  Bludge  would  be  most  likely  to  be  waiting 
for  your  uncle,  Joe.” 

“The  Lord  only  knows  where  that  could  be,”  groaned 
Joe  Prescott. 
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“  1 1  wouldn't  be  apt  to  be  a  place  too  far  from  town. 
You  know  your  uncle  wouldn’t  be  strong  on  a  long  walk.” 

“This  guessing  likely  places  for  a  meeting  is  worse  than 
bunting  the  needle  in  the  haymow,”  grunted  Joe. 

“It  may  not  prove  to  be.  Here,  for  instance  is  a  good 
place  to  meet — under  the  three  oaks.” 

Frank  stopped  running  as  he  spoke,  and  headed  in  for  the 
shadows  of  the  three  gretft  trees. 

Flare !  The  light  of  a  match  showed  the  marks  of  sev¬ 
eral  feet  in  the  damp  soil  just  off  the  road  and  under  the 
trees. 

“Yrou  see  some  one  has  been  here,  and  not  so  very  long 
ago,  either,”  argued  Manley. 

.  “Here's  a  sign?”  propounded  Hal,  picking  up  an  empty 
liquor  bottle. 

“It  at  least  would  make  one  suspect  that  Joe’s  uncle1 
might  have  been. here,”  smiled  Frank  grimly. 

But  Joe  was  busy  lighting  match  after  match  and  study¬ 
ing  the  ground. 

Suddenly  he  became  excited. 

“I’ll  swear  that  Uncle  Eb  has  been  here !”  cried  Joe. 

“Why?” 

“Look  at  this  mark  in  particularly  soft  soil.  There’s 
even  a  faint  imprint  of  an  ‘X’  in  the  imprint  of  this  sole. 
It  was  a  left  shoe  that  made  the  mark,  too.  And  it  was  on 
Uncle  Eb’s  left  shoe  that  there  was  such  a  mark  cut  into 
the  sole !” 

“Then  we've  made  very  fair  progress  in  such  a  short 
time,”  hinted  Frank,  coolly.  “And  the  folks  must  have 
stayed  here  some  little  time,  too.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  the  bottle’s  empty,”  laughed  Frank. 

“That  sign’s  no  good,”  said  Joe,  ruefully.  “I  believe 
T  ncle  Eb  could  empty  a  bottle  that  size  in  sixty  seconds 
without  help.” 

“But  here’s  something!  Something  real!”  cried  Hal 
suddenly  from  the  road,  where  he  was  burning  match  after 
match.  “Come  carefully,  or  you’ll  block  out  the  trail !” 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  FOOTBALL  TACKLE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

Hal’s  discovery  was  conclusive. 

In  the  same  place,  the  same  footprints  led  to  where  the 
marks  of  wheels  and  the  prints  of  the  hoofs  of  two  horses 
were  on  the  road.’ 

Right  here  the  footprints  ceased. 

The  arrangement  of  the  hoofprints  showed  quite  plainly 
that  the  horses  had  stopped  there. 

One  of  the  animals  even  had  pawed  the  ground. 

A  little  further  on  they  found,  by  the  hoofprints,  that 
the  horses  had  been  urged  into  a  slow  trot. 

“This  looks  like  a  long  and  tough  chase,”  gasped  Joe 
in  dismay.  “Folks  don’t  generally  take  a  carriage  to  ride 
around  the  corner.” 

“But  some  times  they  take  a  carriage  for  even  a  short 
trip  when  they  want  to  escape  observation,”  hinted  Frank. 


“We’d  better  get  the  crew  out?”  proposed  Hal,  meaning 
the  other  members  of  the  club. 

*  “I  think  not,”  negatived  Manley.  “We  three  can  fol¬ 
low  as  well  as  a  regiment  could.  There  are  only  three 
roads  that  branch  off  between  here  and  Bradford.  The 
first  thing  that  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  find  out  whether  this 
team  turned  off  on  any  of  the  three  roads.  Come  on !” 

They  all  felt  the  need  of  motion.  Moreover,  Manley’s 
apparent  hope  that  the  chase  would  prove  a  rather  short 
one  cheered  his  comrades  to  believe  with  him. 

At  the  first  road  that  branched  off  there  were  no  wheel 
tracks  that  looked  recent. 

But  at  the  second  branching  road  the  boys  read  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story  in  the  dirt. 

“The  wagon  has  tyrned  up  this  way,  all  right,”  gritted 
Frank,  as  he  held  a  flaming  match  close  to  the  road. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it, 

“But  where  could  they  have  been  headed?”  puzzled  Joe. 
“This  road  doesn’t  lead  anywhere  in  particular,  except  to 
a  few  old  farms.” 

“It  wasn’t  to  any  of  the  farms,”  spoke  Manley  quickly. 
“We’re  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  farmers  along  this 
road,  and  we  know  them  to  be  straightforward  people.” 

“Then  where,”  demanded  Joe,  “were  Uncle  Eb’s  com¬ 
panions  headed?” 

“I  can’t  imagine,  unless  to  some  lonely^  bit  of  woods. 
There’s  plenty  of  that  sort  of  thing  up  yonder.” 

Joe  gave  an  uncanny  little  shudder  that  communicated 
itself  to  the  other  boys. 

The  old  man  had  hinted  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 
and  he  knew  his  own  affairs  better  than  did  any  one  else. 

Could  it  be  that  there  was,  between  himself  and  Bludge, 
something  that  would  make  the  latter  go  even  as  far  as 
murder  ? 

Had  Eb  Prescott,  through  his  bestial  love  of  liquor,  been 
lured  out  only  to  meet  his  death  ? 

These  queries  presented  themselves  to  the  young  athletes 
as  they  hesitated  at  the  crossroads. 

“We  know  one  thing,”  intimated  Manley.  “Eb  got  into 
the  carriage  willingly.  There  wasn’t  any  sign  of  a  scuffle 
down  at  the  oaks.  Some  inducement  of  some  kind  must 
have  been  offered  the  old  man  to  go  with  the  people  who’ve 
taken  him  away.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  suggested  Frank,  thoughtfully,  “that 
the  best  thing  will  be  to  go  up  this  road,  but  more  slowly.” 

“Why  slowly?”  Joe  wanted  to  know. 

“Because  we  don’t  know  just  what  to  look  for  now. 
This  road  simply  ends  at  the  farm  of  a  man  whom  we  know 
to  be  all  right.  And  we  know  the  same  thing  as  to  the 
other  farmers  on  the  way.” 

“Therefore - ?”  persisted  Joe. 

“The  mission  of  the  team  ended  somewhere  along  the 
road.  We  mav  stumble  upon  the  vehicle  at  anv  moment, 
and  also  the  people  who  have  been  riding  in  it.” 

“So  you  want  to  go  quietly  and  with  ears  wide  open?" 
divined  Hal. 

“A  es ;  we’ve  got  to  trust  to  our  ears  and  our  other  senses. 
And  we’ve  almost  got  to  hope  for  luck,  for  it  seems  a  mighty 
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hard  tiring  to  find  people  up  here  in  the  dark  of  the  night 
who  have  good  reason  for  hiding." 

While  Manley  was  speaking  he  started  on  up  the  road. 
The  others  went  with  him  on  either  side. 

They  stepped  softly,  and  thereafter  spoke  but  seldom, 
and  then  only  in  whispers. 

This  road  ran  for  some  two  miles  through  the  most  lone¬ 
some  kind  of  country. 

Moreover,  the  night  was  pitch  dark,  and  at  almost  any 
point  the  young  athletes  could  have  passed  within  a  few 
feet  without  seeing  those  whom  they  sought. 

They  had  gone  about  a  mile  up  the  dark  road  when  sud¬ 
denly  they  halted,  almost  convulsively. 

The  sound  of  a  voice  had  come  to  their  ears. 

It  was  a  distant  voice,  somewhat  muffled,  but  freighted 
with  the  tone  of  desperate  appeal ! 

“Help!” 

Distant  and  hoarse  as  the  cry  was,  there  could  be  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  word. 

For  a  few  seconds  not  one  of  the  tremulous  boys  spoke 
or  moved. 

They  waited  for  a  repetition ( of  the  sound. 

Yet  none  came. 

“Uncle  Eb,  as  sure  as  guns !”  came  in  a  quivering  wliis- 
from  Joe  Prescott. 

“Who  else  could  it  be?”  demanded  Hal. 

“Came  from  over  there,”  announced  Manley,  pointing  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  sound  had  reached  his  ears. 

“No,”  disputed  Joe.  “From  that  way.” 

“Both  wrong!”  clicked  Hal.  “That’s  the  direction.” 

He  pointed  in  a  still  different  direction. 

All  agreed  that  the  appeal  came  from  the  woods  to  the 
left  of  the  road.  Beyond  that  point  ,no  two  of  them 
agreed. 

“Wait !  We  may  hear  it  again  !”  whispered  Manley. 

Yet,  though  thev  waited  for  several  tense  moments,  the 
sound  was  not  repeated. 

“I  wish  wre  could  agree  on  the  direction,”  quivered  Joe. 
“For  my  part,  I’m  sure  the  cry  came  from  over  there.” 

“See  here,”  whispered  Frank,  decisively,  “since  each  of 
us  has  a  different  notion,  let  each  of  us  go  into  the  woods 
in  the  direction  he  believes  to  be  the  right  one.  Get  your 
bearings  by  the  stars  before  you  start  in  under  the  trees. 
Any  fellowr  who  finds  he’s  wrong  can  come  back  here  again. 
This  is  where  we’ll  meet.  Now  get  your  courses  and 

start !”  ^ 

Manley,  even  while  he  whispered  the  directions,  had 
t^n  scanning  the  sky  and  comparing  the  position  of  the 
stars.  * 

Now,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  he  was  obeyed,  our 
hero  darted  across  the  road. 

For  a  good  distance  under  the  trees  our  hero  moved  with 
more  speed  than  stealth. 

The  cry'  had  been  guoh  a  distant  one  that  the  victim  who 
uttered  it  could  not  lx?  near  the  road.  It  followed,  there¬ 
fore  that  hi-  oppressors  would  be  no  nearer. 

But  at  la-t  Manley  glowed  up  a  trifle,  and  went  twice  as 
*of!lv  over  the  dry,  crackling  underbrush. 


Noting  the  stars  through  the  all  but  bare  limbs  of  the 
trees,  Manley  saw  to  it  that  lie  kept  closely  to  the  course 
lie  had  lirst  mapped  out  for  himself. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  quivering  with  the  emotion  of 
discovery. 

Ahead,  and  still  some  distance  off,  he  made  out  an  un¬ 
mistakable  glow. 

“Fire,  lantern,  or  dwelling  of  some  kind,”  he  thought 
swiftly.  “My  beacon,  anyway.” 

He  steered  straight  for  the  light  now,  going  as  fast  as 
lie  could  wdiile  observing  stealth. 

“It’s  a  fire!”  he  flashed,  a  few'  moments  later  while  still 
going  ahead.  “An  outdoor  fire — it  might  be  a  campfire.” 

The  appeal  for  help  had  not  come  again. 

Was  all  need  for  help  over?  Manley  wondered,  with  a 
shudder. 

For  an  instant  Frank  debated  whether  to  go  back  and 
find  his  friends  before  investigating  further  into  this  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  woods. 

But,  even  while  thinking  of  this,  he  did  not  stop. 

His  decision  was  to  keep  on  going  ahead.  If  there  had 
been  any  need  for  help,  and  if  that  need  still  continued, 
he  might  sacrifice  much  by  going  back  for  it. 

“After  all,  what  do  I  need  of  help?”  thought  Manley, 
swiftly,  grimly.  “Of  what  am  I  afraid?  An  honest  man 
with  a  clear  conscience  is  always  better  armed  than  any 
two  rascals  can  be.” 

He  stole  forward,  making  out  figures  by  the  fire. 

And  now  Frank  Manley’s  heart  gave  a  great  thrill  of  joy, 
for  suddenly  he  was  able  to  make  out  Uncle  Eb. 

The  old  man  was  tied  fast  to  a  tree  not  far  from  the 
fire,  but  evidently  he  was  still  very  much  alive. 

The  figure  of  one  man  was  visible  as  he  lurked  in  the 
half-shadow  not  far  from  the  fire. 

This  man  looked  uncommonly  like  the  one  who  had 
played  the  part  of  the  lawyer  earlier  in  the  week. 

Back,-  standing  close  to  the  fire,  was  unmistakably  the 
tall,  broad-shouldered  figure  of  Bludge  himself. 

“I  wasn’t  so  very  wrong  in  believing  Bludge  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this,”  the  young  athlete  chuckled  inwrardly.  “But 
where  is  the  hawk-nosed  man?” 

That  interesting  individual — a  burglar,  sneak,  or  what¬ 
ever  he  was — did  not  appear  in  the  group  bv"  the  fire. 

For  an  instant  Frank  had  halted  in  order  to  take  in  the 
details  of  the  scene  before  him. 

But  the  principal  figures  in  this  drama  appeared  to  be 
talking  earnestly. 

Only  the  indistinct  murmurs  of  their  voices  came  to  our 
hero. 

He  moved  forward,  slowly  and  cat-like,  to  get  within 
ear-range. 

For  a  few  moments  the  voices  died  out.  Mauley  was 
within  hearing  distance  by  the  time  that  the  talk  was 
resumed. 

“You  always  were  stubborn,  Eb,”  Bludge  complained 
angrily. 

“  But  1  tell  you,”  Eb  Prescott  almost  whined,  “  I  couldn’t 
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help  you  this  time  if  I  wanted  to.  You  want  those  papers, 
and  I  haven’t  got  them.” 

“But  they’re  in  the  bank,  where  you  can  get  ’em,”  re¬ 
torted  Bludge. 

“You’re  wrong  again  there,”  snapped  Eb.  “My  brother 
put  them  in  the  bank  in  his  own  name.  I  couldn  t  get 
them  without  he  signed  the  order.” 

“Yes,  you  can.” 

“How?” 

“Sign  an  order  on  your  brother.” 

“With  me  away  from  home?”  leered  Eb.  “Do  you  think 
Dan  is  such  a  fool  as  to  give  up  the  papers  when  he  doesn’t 
know  where  I  am?” 

“He’d  have  to  give  them  up  if  you  signed  the  order,” 
persisted  the  tall  Denverite. 

“No,  he  wouldn’t;  not  if  he  believed  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  and  queer  about  the  business.” 

“Put  it  another  way,  Eb:  Will  you  sign  the  order  and 
let  us  take  our  chance  of  getting  the  papers?” 

“What’ll  be  done  with  me?”  demanded  Joe’s  uncle. 

“Naturally,  we’ll  keep  you  until  wre  get  the  papers.” 

“Then  you  don’t  get  any  order  signed  by  me,”  retorted 
Eb  Prescott,  with  emphasis. 

“Eb  Prescott,”  thundered  Bludge,  with  sudden  passion, 
or  else  the  pretence  of  it,  “either  you  sign  the  order,  and 
help  us  out,  or  you’ll  hate  the  day  you  were  born !  I’ve 
stood  your  obstinacy  long  enough,  and  now  you’re  going 
i  to  do  what  I  want  you  to.  By  the  way,  like  a  little  sip 
of  rum  ?”  # 

From  one  of  his  pockets  Bludge  drew  a  flask  and  held  it 
temptingly  up. 

Eb  eyed  the  flask  greedily. 

“It  wouldn’t  go  badly,”  he  admitted,  moistening  his 
lips  with  his  tongue. 

“Well,  you  get  a  drink,  Eb,  when  you  agree  to  do  what 
I  want,”  announced  Bludge,  still  holding  the  flask  tempt¬ 
ingly  forward. 

“Reckon  I’ll  go  a  long  while  dry,  then,”  retorted  Eb. 

“Good  for  you,  you  old  brick — if  you’ve  only  nerve 
enough  to  stick  to  that!”  cheered  Manley,  inwardly. 

“That’s  to  be  your  punishment,  Eb,  if  you  balk  me,” 
went  on  Bludge,  warningly.  “Day  after  day  you’ll  crave 
the  drink,  and  never  a  drop  shall  you  have  of  it.  That 
craving  will  get- worse  and  worse,  Eb.  Do  you  reckon  you 
can  stand  it?” 

Joe’s  uncle  made  no  answer.  Confirmed  tippler  that 
he  was,  he  was  quite  able  to  understand  in  advance  what 
thi3  threatened  deprivation  would  mean  to  him  in  the 
downright  agony  of  a  suffering  from  which,  happily,  most 
men  are  exempt. 

“You  coaxed  me  out  just  to  have  a  drink  and  talk  things 
over  decently,”  complained  the  old  man  huskily.  “Why 
didn’t  you  stick  to  that?” 

“Because  I  couldn’t  get  what  I  wanted  that  wav.”  Bludge 
laughed  angrily.  “And  now  see  here,  Eben.  I've  heard 
you  say  that  you  believed  blindness  to  be  the  most  awful 
thing  that  could  hit  a  healthy  man.  Have  you  any  idea 


what  we  built  this  fire  for— and  what  this  iron  is  being 
heated  for  ?” 

“What?”  faltered  Eb,  his  voice  coming  hard  and  dry 
from  his  throat. 

“Unless  you  help  to  get  that  paper,  Eb  Prescott  -unless  I 
you  help  me  so  well  that  I  succeed  in  really  getting  it—  I 
Urn  going  to  brand  your  eyes  out  of  your  head  with  this  I 
hot  iron  1” 

Bludge’ s  voice  vibrated  with  passion  as  he  uttered  this  I 
threat. 

Yet  there  was  also  in  his  voice  the  cold-blooded  ring  of  j 
the  man  who  is  threatening  no  more  than  he  means  to 
carry  out. 

“You  go  on  refusing,  Eb,”  warned  the  inquisitor,  “and  I 
I’ll  bind  you  here  and  now.  Agree  to  help  me  and  you’ll 
get  a  respite  until  I  find  out  how  much  good  your  help  I 
is.  Now,  which  is  it  to  be?  Remember,  you  wont  gain  I 
anything  by  trying  to  fool  with  me.” 

By  way  of  emphasizing  the  terror  that  he  proposed, 
Bludge  bent  forward  to  pass  the  hot  iron  before  Eb’s  eyes. 

The  poor  victim  quailed,  his  face  blanched,  and  he 
groaned  with  agony. 

“Bludge,  you  know  well  enough,”  he  quavered,  “that 
you’re  trying  to  rob  the  man  who  used  to  be  my  partner. 
He  trusted  that  paper  to  me  as  he  would  his  life,  and  I've 
got  to  keep  it  until  he  shows  up  to  ask  for  it.  You  know 
that.” 

“I  know  this,”  retorted  the  tall  man,  thrusting  the  iron 
into  the  glowing  embers  for  a  reheating.  “I  know  that 
you’ve  got  to  do  just  what  I  tell  you  or  else  take  the  conse¬ 
quences — and  as  stiff  as  I  know  how  to  make  the  conse¬ 
quences.  Now,  while  the  iron  is  getting  another  little  heat 
on  I’ll  wait  for  your  answer.” 

The  tense  seconds  passed  in  dramatic  silence.  Bludge 
glared  at  his  victim,  who  cowered.  The  Denverite’s  com¬ 
panion,  in  the  half  shadow,  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  Man- 
ley,  wholly  in  the  shadow,  tried  to  still  his  breathing  that 
it  might  not  betray  him. 

“Well,”  demanded  Bludge,  at  last,  “give  me  the  answer 
quick !  What  is  it  to  be?” 

“No!”  cried  Eb,  tremulously,  yet  obstinately. 

With  a  cry  Bludge  again  drew  the  iron  out  of  the  fire 
and  sprang  toward  Joe’s  uncle. 

From  the  latter  there  came  the  cry  as  of  a  lost  soul  in 
torment. 

There  was  another  swift  diversion,  too,  for,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  velocity  of  a  tornado,  Frank  Manley  hurled 
himself  on  to  the  scene. 

Like  a  bolt  he  shot  at  Bludge. 

Head  down  and  crouching  as  he  rushed,  he  got  that 
worthy  in  a  perfect  football  tackle  before  Bludge  realized 
what  was  happening. 

In  the  next  instant  Manley  straightened  up.  Bearing 
the  burden  of  his  man,  our  hero  threw  him  backward  over 
his  shoulder. 

There  was  a  shriek,  and  the  odor  of  burning  flesh. 

.  Unerringly  retribution  had  struck.  Mr.  Bludge  of  IV n- 
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ur  had  fallen  upon  his  own  red-hot  iron,  branding1  his 
rghi  wrist  deeply  and  for  life. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

MR.  BLUDGE  HAS  HIS  SAY. 

Kludge's  companion  was  still  to  be  reckoned  with — an 
easy  task,  for  Frank  caught  him  in  the  face  with  a  crush¬ 
ing  blow  that  sent  him  to  the  ground. 

Then  out  came  Manley’s  pocket-knife.  He  slashed  at 
the  few  cords  that  bound  the  old  man  to  the  tree. 

“Look  out!”  gasped  Eb  suddenly. 

But  the  warning  came  an  instant  too  late. 

Crouching,  out  of  the  deep  shadow  came,  snake-like,  the 
hawk-nosed  man.  * 

A  short  club  was  in  his  hand. 

^  ith  a  quick  spring,  just  as  Eb  voiced  his  warning, 
the  hawk-nosed  wrretch  struck  Manley  a  glancing  blow  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  felling  and  stunning  him. 

In  an  instant  the  complexion  of  things  changed. 

Bludge  himself,  cursing  and  groaning  from  the  pain  of 
his  branding,  was  of  little  use  just  then. 

But  his  two  followers  went  to  work  with  might  and  main. 

The  hawk-nosed  one  fell  a-top  of  Frank  Manley,  bind¬ 
ing  that  young  man  very  effectually  before  Frank’s  scat¬ 
tered  wits  came  back. 

As  for  Eb,  weak  as  he  was,  he  was  easily  caught  by  the 
other  wretch  and  bound  again,  though  not  to  the  tree  this 
time. 

“The  same  young  meddler,  eh?” 

Frank,  just  as  he  began  to  return  to  consciousness, 
heard  this  query  come  snarlingly  from  Bludge’s  lips. 

The  young  athlete  opened  his  eyes  to  discover  a  most 
evil  light  glaring  in  the  tall  Denverite’s  own  eyes. 

“Manley,  I  had  a  notion  we’d  meet  again.  Except  for 
this  infernal  burning  you’ve  given  me  the  meeting  is  wholly 
to  my  liking.  As  to  the  burning,  I’ll  fix  you  with  an  even 
better  one.” 

Suddenly  remembering  the  iron,  Bludge  turned,  found  it 
and  thrust  it  back  into  the  fire. 

“Talking  about  marks,”  clicked  Bludge,  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  he  could  feel  while  his  arm  smarted  so, 
“when  I  get  through  branding  your  face,  Manley,  it’ll 
look  like  a  railroad  map.” 

Frank  did  not  answer.  He  realized  the  folly  of  adding 
to  the  irritation  of  this  infuriated  wretch.  \ 

Our  hero  experimented  with  the  cords  that  held  his 
arms  helpless. 

There  was  little  hope  there.  The  knots  had  been  tied 
by  a  master  of  that  queer  trade. 

“You  know  what  to  expect,  eh?”  leered  Bludge. 

“I  suppose  so,”  admitted  Manley. 

“You’ll  not  be  disappointed.” 

“You  may  be,  though.” 

“'What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 


“Do  you  imagine  I  was  fool  enough  to  come  here  with¬ 
out  friends?” 

“ rI hen  why  don’t  they  make  themselves  known?”  jeered 
the  man  from  Denver. 

“They  will — don't  worry  about  that!”  > 

Bludge  looked  thoughtful  for  a  few  seconds. 

Then  quickly  he  snarled: 

“Manley,  there  are  several  things  I  want  to  do.” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

“Do  you  know  which  I  regard  as  the  most  important 
of  all?” 

“Your  own  safety,”  retorted  Frank,  coolly. 

“Wrong!  The  one  thing,  youngster,  that  I’m  going  to 
make  sure  of  to-night  is  the  settling  of  my  score  with  you. 
I  shan’t  be  sure  until  it  is  done  and  over  with.  For  that 
reason  I  don’t  mean  to  lose  any  time.  Thanks  to  you, 
my  right  hand  isn’t  serviceable.  But  I  shall  manage  very 
well  with  the  left.  And  now  to  let  you  know  what  burn¬ 
ing  feels  like!” 

There  was  not  a  particle  of  mercy  to  be  hoped  for.  Frank 
read  this  with  sickening  dread  in  the  look  on  the  scoun¬ 
drel’s  face. 

Turning,  Bludge  bent  over  the  fire.  He  reached  for 
the  cooler  end  of  the  iron  bar,  pulled  out  the  hot  end  and 
looked  at  it  with  malignant  satisfaction. 

“It’s  hot  enough,  Manley!”  he  called  jeeringly. 

Frank  did  not  attempt  to  answer  him.  N 

“All  over  your  face  the  branding  marks  are  to  go!” 

Frank  twitched  in  anticipation  of  the  torment. 

“These  marks  last  while  life  does.  You’ll  be  a  pic¬ 
turesque  looking  fellow!” 

Chuckling,  despite  his  own  suffering,  Bludge  drew  the 
iron  from  the  fire. 

Whizz-zz !  Plunk ! 

Back  into  the  fire  dropped  the  iron,  while  a  new  note 
of  pain  came  in  his  yell. 

Plunk !  A  missile  caught  him  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
causing  him  to  lurch  forward  weakly  to  his  knees. 

In  the  same  twinkling  a  well-aimed  stone  struck  the 
hawk-nosed  man  in  the  shin,  and  another  took  his  com¬ 
rade  over  one  kidney,  doubling  him  up  with  pain. 

Frank  gave  a  cry  of  joy.  He  knew  well  the  meaning 
of  those  tactics,  which  he  had  taught  himself. 

“Any  one  who  tries  to  get  away  will  be  badly  hurt  for 
his  pains,”  announced  Hal  Spofford,  as  he  stepped  coolly 
forward,  tfollowed  by  Joe. 

But  not  one  of  the  wicked  trio  had  any  appetite  for 
flight.  Each  was  too  sore  to  wish  even  to  stand  up. 

Hal  freed  his  chum  with  great  deliberation,  while  Joe 
looked  anxiously  after  his  uncle. 

“All  right  at  last,  Uncle  Eb?”  Joe  asked,  with  great 
satisfaction. 

“All  right — you  bet!”  came  the  prompt  answer.  “But 
how  on  earth  did  you  boys  know  where  to  find  me?” 

“Too  long  a  story  just  now,”  laughed  Joe,  contentedly. 

While  Hal,  indicating  the  hostile  trio  by  a  comprehensive 
sweep  of  his  arm,  demanded,  contemptuously: 

“What  on  earth  are  we  going  to  do  with  these  cattle?” 
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“Uncle  Kb  is  the  doctor,”  retorted  Frank,  cheerfully. 
“What  shall  it  be,  Mr.  Prescott?” 

“If  you’re  asking  me,”  replied  Eb,  “I  say  to  givo  ’em 
each  a  good  booting  and  turn  ’em  loose.” 

“And  not  turn  them  over  to  the  police?” 

“Pshaw,  no!  Bludge’ll  know  better  than  to  fool  with 
me  after  this.  He  played  and  lost.  I  hain't  got  any 
grudge.  Boot  him  and  turn  him  loose.” 

So  much  in  earnest  did  Eb  Prescott  seem  on  this  point 
that  Frank  reluctantly  allowed  the  old  man  to  have  his 
own  way. 

But  the  “booting”  was  a  good  one — as  effective  as  Frank 
and  his  chums  knew  how  to  administer. 

When  that  form  of  rebuke  had  been  vigorously  and  fully 
administered  Bludge  &  Company  were  permitted  to  make 
their  way  off  through  the  woods. 

They  went  limply  and  lamely.  All  the  brag  had  de¬ 
parted  from  them. 

Not  even  the  sinister  Bludge  gave  any  hint  of  intending 
to  look  for  revenge. 

He  had  had  his  share  of  evil-doing  in  Woodstock. 

It  proved  a  long  walk  home  for  the  old  man,  a  walk 
punctuated  by  many  halts  for  rest. 

In  this  respect  Bludge  &  Company  had  the  better  of  it, 
for  somewhere  in  the  woods  were  their  horses  and  wagon. 

On  the  way  home  Uncle  Eb  told  much  about  the  paper 
that  had  caused  the  trouble. 

It  established  the  claim  of  his  former  partner,  Mowbray, 
to  what  was  believed  to  be  a  rich  mining  tract. 

Mowbray  had  left  the  deed  in  Eb’s  hands,  and  then  had 
gone  away  and  had  not  been  heard  from  since. 

Bludge  was  after  the  same  tract  of  mining  land.  He 
believed  he  could  make  out  a  plausible  title  if  it  were  not 
for  Mowbray’s  deed,  as  that  document  had  never  been 
recorded. 

Bludge  had  offered  to  pay  a  handsome  sum  for  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  tantalizing  deed,  but  Eb  Prescott’s  simple 
ideas  of  honesty  in  property  matters  had  render  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  surrender  the  paper  that  had  caused  so 
much  trouble. 

It  now  seemed  highly  likely  that  Mowbray  would  never 
again  turn  up  to  claim  his  deed. 

Yet  to  Eb  that  made  no  difference.  As  long  as  ho  lived 
the  deed  would  be  found  in  his  possession  if  need(^l  by  the 
rightful  owner. 

Joe’s  fortune  had  turned  out  to  be  a  myth,  but  that  was 
merely  one  of  the  chances  in  the  queer  old  game  of  life. 

Like  the  sensible  youth  that  he  was,  Joe  did  not  believe 
in  letting  his  natural  disappointment  grow  upon  him. 

If  Joe  had  not  found  the  expected  fortune  he  had  found 
an  uncle,  anyway. 

Tf  the  uncle  could  do  nothing  for  him,  after  all,  Joe 
hoped  that  at  least  he  could  do  something  for  the  uncle 
by  helping  him  to  get  rid  of  that  one  great  fault  which 
had  wrecked  the  later  years  of  Eb’s  life. 

“It’s  a  job  that’ll  be  worth  the  trying,  no  matter  what 


the  result,”  though  young  Prescott  on  his  homeward  way 
that  night.  “Uncle  Eb  may  be  a  dreamer  where  a  gold 
mine  is  concerned;  but,  deep  down,  he  has  the  makinga  of 
a  real  brick  in  him.  If  I  can  help  to  bring  that  manhood 
out  it  will  be  worth  while.” 

“The  queer  old  town  is  pretty  nearly  asleep  by  this  time,” 
said  Hal,  after  he  and  his  chum  had  said  good-by  to  the 
Prescotts  at  the  head- of  their  street. 

“Asleep  for  only  a  few  hours,”  smiled  Frank.  “In  a 
few  hours  the  town  will  be  pretty  much  awake  again  and 
going  over  the  same  round  of  life  once  more.” 

“And*  that  round  will  keep  up  long  after  our  day  has 
gone  by,”  sighed  Hal.  “Sometimes  I  wonder  if  it’s  worth 
all  the  trouble  that  we  take  to  make  such  mighty  atoms  of 
ourselves  ?” 

“To  me  it  is,”  retorted  Manley.  “I’ve  nothing  to  do 
with  the  people  who  come  after  me  in  other  ages.  But  in 
this,  my  own  age,  I’m  going  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  leave 
my  mark.” 

“Merely  for  some  one  else  to  see?”  laughed  Hal,  ques- 
tioningly. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  retorted  Manley.  “Whatever  mark 
I  can  make  will  be  to  look  at  myself.” 

“That  amounts  to  vanity,  doesn’t  it?”  asked  Hal,  rather 
drowsily. 

“Not  exactly,  old  fellow.  The  real  beauty  of  making 
your  mark  to-day  is  for  the  fun  of  seeing  if  you  can't 

make  a  higher  one  to-morrow.” 

•  '  / 
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“FRANK  MANLEY’S  MAD  BREAK  THROUGH; 
OR,  PLAYING  HALF-BACK  FOR  ALL  IT’S  WORTH” 
is  the  strong  title  of  the  story  that  will  be  published  com¬ 
plete  in  No.  9  of  “Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,”  out  next  week. 
As  our  readers  have  already  discovered  that  each  one  of 
“Physical  Director’s”  stories  is  better  than  the  one  that 
went  before  it,  we  do  not  need  to  tell  you  what  a  treat 
next  week’s  narrative  of  athletics  will  be.  Each  number 
of  this  great  weekly  is  a  manual  of  physical  training, 
besides ! 


SPECIAL  NOTICE;  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  94  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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PRACTICAL  TALKS  ON  TRAINING 

By  "  Physical  Director " 


No.  40. 


“How  shall  I  take  on  weight?” 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  questions  that  I  am 
asked  by  my  young  correspondents. 

Another  question  very  often  asked  is: 

“What  exercise  will  increase  my  weight?” 

I  am  going  to  answer  this  latter  question  first.  % 

There  is  no  particular  exercise  that  is  intended  to  in¬ 
crease  weight.  If  any  one  tries  to  tell  you  that  there  is 
a  certain  exercise  that  will  result  in  added  weight  for  you, 
then  that  individual  is  a  fraud. 

Exercise  often  does  increase  weight,  but  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  gymnastics  that  is  sure  to  do  it. 

In  increasing  one's  weight  the  part  that  exercise  plays 
is  to  set  all  the  forces  of  the  body  better  at  work.  Hence, 
the  food  that  you  eat  is  better  digested,  the  blood  is  richer 
and  flows  more  freely,  and  the  tissues  are  better  built  up 
when  one  exercises  rightly. 

Yet  this  benefit  comes  from  the  mere  fact  of  exercising, 
and  not  because  of  any  one  especial  feat  of  gymnastics. 

There  is  a  curious  relation  between  faithful  exercise  and 
weight.  If  you  need  more  weight,  then  exercise  will  help 
to  put  it  on.  If  you  have  too  much  weight,  then  exercise 
will  wear  some  of  it  off. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  faithful  use  of  all  the 
muscles  tends  to  make  the  body  more  healthy  and  normal. 
In  other  words,  if  you  are  too  thin,  it  is  because  the  food 
that  you  eat  does  not  sufficiently  nourish  you.  Then  exer¬ 
cise  will  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  by  distributing  the 
nourishment  more  effectively  through  the  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  much  over  weight,  it  is 
because  of  surplus  fat  stored  up  in  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
In  this  case  vigorous  athletic  worlr  will  burn  up  much  of 
the  fat  and  remove  it  from  the  system. 

How,  then,  to  gain  weight  where  it  is  needed  ?  This  must 
be  done  by  your  food,  aided  by  exercise  of  a  general 
nature. 

It  is  the  food  that  builds  up  new  tissue,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  makes  you  heavier  by  building  up  better  and  firmer 
tissue. 

It  is  a  fact  of  common  observation  that  many  people  who 
“at  heavily  do  not  get  stout.  This  is  because  they  do  not 
chew  the  food  so  thoroughly  that  all  of  the  nourishment 
\j  extracted  from  it.  It  makes  very  little  difference  how 
much  vou  eat  unles-  you  chew  the  food  to  a  fine  pulp  before 
swallowing  it. 


If  you  do  this  much,  however,  and  use  some  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  your  foods,  and  if  you  also  drink  freely 
of  water,  you  are  bound  to  become  heavier. 

Yet,  if  you  remain  indolent,  you  will  pile  on  mainly  fat, 
and  excess  of  fat  is  about  the  poorest  kind  of  weight  that 
can  be  thought  of. 

Far  better  to  remain  under  weight  than  to  grow  heavier 
only  by  the  accumulation  of  useless  fat ! 

Whole  wheat,  milk,  beans,  butter  and  vegetable  oils  are 
good  weight-makers.  So  are  all  raw  fresh  vegetables— 
infinitely  more  so  than  when  cooked. 

If  you  can  stand  the  taste  of  it,  take  a  tablespoonful  of 
olive  oil  after  each  meal.  Gradually  but  surely  this  will 
put  on  weight. 

There  is  an  old  and  silly  notion  that  water  is  fattening. 
It  is  not.  What  water  really  does  is  to  keep  the  tissues 
of  the  body  washed  out,  and  therefore  clean  and  healthy. 
Plentiful  drinking  of  water — except  at  meal  times ! — also 
keeps  the  blood  thin  enough  so  that  it  carries  the  nourish¬ 
ment  better  to  the  tissues.  And  plenty  of  water  in  the 
system  gives  sufficient  fluidity  to  all  the  digestive  fluids. 

So,  to  this  extent,  water  aids  in  putting  on  weight.  Yet 
water,  by  making  the  whole  body  more  normal,  will  also 
aid  in  taking  off  weight  when  one  is  too  heavy.  Hence 
the  free  drinking  of  pure  water  is  useful  both  to  those  who 
are  trying  to  increase  and  who  are  trying  to  decrease  their 
weight. 

Sleep,  by  the  way,  is  a  mighty  efficient  weight-maker. 
The  more  a  thin  and  nervous  boy  can  sleep,  the  more  quickly 
he  will  put  on  weight. 

In  the  same  way  that  sleep  helps,  so  do  contentment 
and  good  nature.  If  you  are  trying  to  grow  heavier,  then 
remember,  always,  that  every  time  you  allow  yourself  to 
get  into  a  temper  you  are  throwing  back  your  weight- 
gaining  by  a  few  days. 

Don’t  let  any  foolish  person  tell  you  that  daily  bathing 
keeps  you  from  taking  on  weight.  It  would  be  as  sensible 
to  contend  that  being  dirty  can  aid  the  health  in  other 
ways.  The  cleaner  you  keep  the  skin  the  better  your  organs 
will  work,  and  the  better  you  will  be  nourished. 

Of  course,  excessive  exercise  will  keep  one  thin;  but  no 
reasonable  amount  of  exercise  will  do  this.  And  it  is  un¬ 
questionably  better  to  be  a  few  pounds  “fine”  than  to  do 
without  the  benefits  of  good,  life-giving  exercise. 

When  you  are  trying  to  take  on  weight  don’t  go  to  the 
scales  every  day  or  two  to  see  how  you  are  coming  along. 
If  you  do,  so  much  worry  on  the  subject  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  keep  you  thin. 

It  is  best  to  weigh  yourself  about  once  a  fortnight — 
and  of  course  you  will  be  always  a  little  better  satisfied  if 
you  make  it  a  rule  to  weigh  right  after  a  meal. 

‘  In  closing  this  Talk,  however,  I  wish  to  add  that  very 
often  the  data  furnished  me  by  a  weight-wishing  corre¬ 
spondent  shows  me  that  he  does  not  really  need  more  weight 
until  he  has  first  gained  in  inches. 

An  abundance  of  fresh  air  around  at  a!<l  times,  whether 
waking  or  sleeping,  is  another  great  aid  in  the  taking  on 
of  weight. 
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Letters  from  Readers 

NOTICE.— Writ©  letters  for  tKls  pege  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Number 
your  questions.  Do  not  ask  questions  on  the  same  paper  containing  mail 
orders.  Immediate  answers  cannot  bo  gi\  jn,  as  Frank  Ma-nley's  Weekly 
is  printed  several  weeks  ahead  of  th©  date  of  issue.  Address  all  questions  for 
this  department  to  “Physica.1  Director,”  No.  24  Union  Sq\J&.re,  New  York. 


Camp  Edward’s  Landing,  N.  J.,  July  25,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

1  am  17  years  3  months  old;  weight,  132  pounds; 
height,  6  feet  10  inches  tall;  wrist,  7  inches; 
neck,  14  inches;  across  shoulders,  19  Inches; 
chest,  normal  33  inphes,  expanded  36  Inches; 
waist,  31  Inches;  biceps,  9%  inches,  expanded  12 
inches;  calves,  14  inches.  (1)  How  are  my 
measurements?  Name  my  weak  points.  (2)  Can 
you  give  me  some  Information  about  the  food 
I  should  eat,  and  how  much  I  should  eat?  What 
Is  good  for  poor  wind? 

Yours  truly, 

W.  J.  J. 

(1)  You  are  under  weight,  of  course,  and  your 
measurements  are  therefore  below  the  mark.  Go 
in  for  all-around  physical  training  as  described 
in  these  pages.  (2)  Have  recently  given  a 
dietetic  regime.  (3)  Running  and  deep  breath¬ 
ing.  Read  Talks  Nos.  9  and  20,  and  do  the 
deep  breathing  work  described  in  No.  27  of  The 
Young  Athlete’s  Weekly. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  31,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  just  finished  No.  27  of  The  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly.  I  have  read  many  other  books 
on  athletjcs,  but  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly 
cannot  be  beat,  and  also  its  author.  Ever  since 
it  was  first  published  I  followed  your  advice 
in  athletics  and  I  can  see  the  change.  My 
muscle  is  a  good  bit  harder.  Please  answer 
these  questions.  How  are  my  measurements? 
Height,  5  feet  3%  inches;  weight,  145%  pounds; 
age,  14  years  7  months;  waist,  31  inches;  calves, 
14%  inches;  neck,  13  inches;  wrist,  7  inches.  I 
take  a  good  bit  of  exercise  with  the  punching- 
bag,  Indian  clubs  and  horizontal  bar..  The  peo¬ 
ple  around  us  say '•I  am  strong  for  my  age. 
Have  I  a  very  good  chance  to  become  a  young 
athlete?  Hoping  I  will  see  this  answer  in  The 
Young  Athlete’s  Weekly,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

A  Pittsburg  Chap. 

You  are  large  and  heavy  for  your  age,  and  I 
judge  you  to  be  exceptionally  strong.  Train 
your  waist-line  down,  though.  I  should  say  you 
could  become  a  very  good  athlete. 


216  Grove  St.,  Mankato,  Minn.,  July  20,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  13  years  6  months  old,  and  am  a  very 
gcod  wrestler;  height,  4  feet  10%  inches;  waist, 
26  Inches;  weight,  81  pounds;  chest,  normal  26 
inches,  expanded  28%  inches;  neck,  12  Inches; 
calves,  11%  inches;  wrist,  6  inches;  right  upper 
arm,  8%  inches  down,  when  up  9%  inches;  left 
upper  arm,  8  Inches  down,  when  up  9  Inches; 
right  forearm,  8%  inches:  left  forearm,  8% 
inches.  (1)  Are  my  measurements  good?  (2) 
How  is  my  weight?  (3)  Do  I  expand  enough?  I 
have  just  begun  to  take  your  weekly,  and  I 
think  they  are  fine. 

Yours  truly, 

Malcolm  Morehart. 

P.  S. — Breadth  from  shoulder  to  Bhoulder  is  15 
inches. 

(1)  Yes!  (2)  Sufficient.  (3)  At  your  age,  yes, 
but  keep  on  trying  for  more. 


Cleveland,  O.,  July  25,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions.  As  I 
am  a  reader  of  Frank  Manley,  I  know  you  an- 
■wer  every  question  that  you  can.  Is  there  within 
your  knowledge  a  remedy  for  bunions?  I’m  a  good 
ball  player,  good  at  everything  except  run¬ 
ning.  I've  rend  so  much  about  that  Japanese 
student,  Inow  Sato,  and  his  jiu-jitsu  tricks  and 


remedies,  that  I’m  sending  you  this  letter  with 
the  hope  that  I’ll  be  cured  within  a  month. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain, 

Your  faithful  reader, 

Bohumil  Rumplik,  154  Hamm  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

) 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  undertake  the 
cure  of  your  trouble.  It  is  outside  the  domain 
of  physical  training,  and  the  chiropodist  is  the 
only  man  who  can  help  you  in  this  matter. 


Salina,  Kan.,  July  25,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  16  years  old,  6  feet  tail,  weigh  135  pounds. 
My  chest  is  28%  inches  normal  and  33  inches 
expanded.  I  cannot  give  you  any  further  meas¬ 
urements.  From  what  I  have  given,  could  you 
tell  me  how  I  am  proportioned?  I  am  on  the 
road,  traveling  salesman,  and,  of  course,  can¬ 
not  do’  some  of  the  things  for  the  betterment 
of  my  condition  that  you  suggest  from  time  to 
time  in  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.  However,  I 
breathe  deeply  at  all  times,  chew  everything 
until  it  is  very  fine,  go  to  bed  early  and  get 
up  early  and  keep  regular '  hours  as  near  as 
possible.  I  can  run  a  mile  when  at  my  home 
very  easily,  and  can  make  100  yards  in  12  sec¬ 
onds.  Could  you  suggest  anything  that  would 
be  of  help  in  my  case?  Sometimes  I  have  to 
ride  all  night  and  work  hard  the  next  day,  and 
that  makes  my  meals  irregular,  but  I  keep  in 
mind  your  instructions  and  follow  out  as  near 
as  possible.  What  would  do  me  good  in  the  way 
of  filling  out  or  getting  more  weight,  as  I  am 
quite  slim  and  lanky?  Before  going  on  the 
road  I  used  to  run  a  couple  or  three  miles  every 
morning,  but  cannot  do  so  now.  I  take  as  many 
baths  as  possible,  but  at  some  of  the  hotels 
there  are  no  accommodations  in  that  line.  Trust¬ 
ing  that  you  will  pardon  this  long  letter,  and 
that  you  will  answer  through  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly,  I  remain, 

An  Ardent  Admirer. 

You  are  very  slender;  you  should  weigh  at 
least  160  pounds.  Your  chest  expansion  is  good, 
but  you  can  get  an  idea  of  how  slender  you  are 
when  I  tell  you  that  your  chest  normal  should 
measure  at  least  35  inches.  Of  course,  your 
slenderness  is  due  very  largely  to  your  youth¬ 
fulness.  Thorough  chewing  of  food  is  the  first 
thing  Indicated  in  your  case;  use  plenty  of 
milk,  always  rinsing  it  around  in  the  mouth 
several  times  before  swallowing.  Drink  plenty 
of  water  between  meals,  but  no  beverage  at  all 
with  meals.  Cheese  and  nuts  will  make  a 
splendid  substitute  for  meat  as  long  as  they 
do  not  constipate.  A  couple  of  years’  time  will 
have  much  also  to  do  with  filling  you  out.  You 
have  grown  too  rapidly,  which  is  the  main 
cause  of  your  slimness. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  I  am 
14  years  6  months  old;  height,  5  feet  2  inches; 
weight,  101%  pounds  stripped;  neck,  13  Inches: 
biceps,  normal  8%  inches,  expanded  9%  Inches; 
wrist,  6%  inches;  chest,  expanded  81  inches, 
normal  28%  inches;  waist,  28  inches;  thighs,  18% 
Inches:  calves,  12  inches.  (1)  How  are  my  meas¬ 
urements?  (2)  Is  it  better  to  make  a  strong 
finish  in  the  440- yard  dash  than  a  strong  start? 
(3)  Is  my  weight  in  proportion  to  my  height? 

Yours  truly. 

An  Admirer  of  Frank, 

E.  V.  Payne. 

A  little  more  chest  expansion  needed;  trim 
off  four  Inches  of  the  waist-line  by  abdominal 
drills  In  Nos.  2S  and  32  of  The  Young  Athlete’s 


Weekly,  Calf  too  small.  Weight  O.  K.  b 
quarter-mlllng  much  practice  is  needed  on  fast 
starts.  The  slow  starter  has  no  show.  Up  to 
the  last  fifty  yards  you  must  travel  at  almost 
your  best  speed,  and  then  put  in  all  your  strong¬ 
est  effort  for  a  hurricane  finish. 


Van  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1206. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

The  following  are  my  measurements:  Age, 
13  years  3  months;  height,  5  feet;  weight,  S3 
pounds  stripped;  chest,  contracted  25  Inches, 
expanded  29  inches;  neck,  11  inches;  waist,  24 
inches;  right  forearm,  8  Inches;  left,  8  Inches; 
right  bicep,  8  inches;  left,  8  inches;  wrists,  5 
inches;  thighs,  15%  Inches;  calves,  11  inches; 
breadth  of  shoulders,  14  inches.  I  have  just  be¬ 
gun  exercising,  with  following  results:  Standing 
broad  Jump,  6  feet;  running  broad  Jump,  8  feet 
6  inches;  running  high  Jump,  3  feet  3  inches. 
Please  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my  measure¬ 
ments,  with  good  and  weak  points?  What  events 
I  should  try  for  and  what  exercises  and  training 
I  should  follow.  Thanking  you,  I  am. 

Your  friend, 

S.  H.  W. 

Your  measurements  are  slim,  and  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  gone  in  for  physical  training. 
Keep  it  up.  Diet  and  thorough  chewing  of  food 
along  the  lines  I  have  advised,  and  plenty  of 
vigorous  exercise,  without  skipping  it  some  days, 
will  soon  work  wonders  for  you.  Study  the 
training  directed  by  Manley  in  past  numbers 
of  this  weekly.  Also  study  and  practice  the 
work  in  Frank  Tousey’s  ten-cent  handbook  No. 
6,  “How  to  Become  an  Athlete,”  and  No.  25, 
“How  to  Become  a  Gymnast.” 


Columbus,  O.,  August  2,  1905.. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  and  I 
don’t  believe  that  there  is  a  better  book  printed 
for  youngsters  who  are  after  fame  in  athletics 
in  coming  years.  Before  I  read  your  books  I 
was  a  regular  crank  about  athletics.  I  did  not 
believe  in  getting  out  of  bed  early  and  running 
around  and  killing  yourself  (as  I  thought),  but 
now  it  is  all  different,  and  I  am  very  grate¬ 
ful  to  you.  I  would  like  you  to  please  answer 
me  some  questions.  (1)  Will  you  please  write 
out  a  daily  outline  for  a  boy  who  lives  in  a 
crowded  city,  works  in  vacation  time  and  who 
is  just  beginning  to  train?  (2)  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  join  the  Y.  M.  c.  A.  ?  (3)  What 

would  boys  have  to  have  to  start  a  gym?  (4) 
What  is  a  cure  for  a  sour  stomach  and  bron¬ 
chial  trouble?  p 

Yours  respectfully, 

A  Former  Crank. 

P.  S. — I  hope  Frank’s  club  will  always  triumph 
over  Tod’s. 

My  dear  boy,  you’re  just  the  boy  I’m  after, 
and  I'm  glad  I  got  you.  It’s  w^>rth  while 
spending  hard  hours  every  day  at  a  desk  when 
I  find  out  that  I’m  doing  my  share  toward  mak¬ 
ing  the  coming  men  stronger  and  fuller  of 
snap  and  vim.  By  all  means  Join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
if  you  can,  but  don’t  spend  all  your  time 
there;  exercise  out  of  doors  as  much  as  you  can. 
You  can  start  a  very  good  gym  of  your  own 
with  dumbbells,  Indian  ’  clubs,  a  home-made 
horizontal  bar,  two  old  mattresses  covered  with 
canvas  for  a  wrestling  and  Jiu-jitsu  mat,  and  a 
punching-bag  made  like  SI  Prentiss’s  in  No.  6 
of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.  Follow  all  the 
training  hints  given  in  these  stories.  For  your 
own  course  I  would  suggest  on  rising  In  the 
morning,  five  minutes  of  deep  breathing  in  the 
open  air;  five  minutes  with  the  bells  and  five 
minutes  with  the  clubs;  then  a  good  run.  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  of  the  bag  work  described  In 
Nos.  2,  3  and  4  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.  Bath, 
breakfast  and  the  day's  work.  In  the  evening, 
wrestling  or  Jiu-Jitsu  and  bag-punching,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  long  walk  before  bed. 


•  Tamaqua.  Pa..  July  »,  1206. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  been  a  frequent  reader  of  Frank  Man- 
ley  s  W  eekly,  and  I  am  fond  of  them.  I  would 
also  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  I  am  :« 
years  3  months  old:  height.  S  feet  9%  Inches 
weight,  99  pounds.  These  are  all  taken  stripr-ed. 
Chest,  normal  26%  Inches,  expanded  »%  Inches; 
neck,  12%  Inches:  wrist.  6%  Inches  waist.  » 
Inches:  hips,  so  Inches:  forearm,  normal  *  l-tohe^ 
expanded  10%  inches:  bleep*,  normal  4%  lachea 
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expanded  94  inches;  calves,  134  Inches;  shoul- 
>i«  rs  1*4  inches;  knees,  134  Inches;  thighs,  164 
Inches.  U)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2) 
W  hat  are  my  weak  points  and  what  can  I  do 
te  strengthen  them?  I  take  a  walk,  but  most 
times  I  run  about  one  mile  every  morning  and 
every  dinner-time  and  every  evening.  Is  that 
enough  exercise  in  that  line?  Hoping  to  see 
this  in  print  in  next  weekly,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  W.  Rice. 

% 

Yeu  are  a  trifle  under,  but  on  the  whole  I  am 
satisfied  with  your  measurements  at  your  age — 
all  but  that  fearful  waist-line.  Trim  it  down 
four  inches  by  steady  use  of  the  abdominal 
drills  in  Nos.  28  and  32  of  The  Young  Athlete’s 
"VS  eekly. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  July  29,  1903. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  strong  admirer  of  Frank  Manley’s 
■Weekly,  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  concerning  my  measurements.  They 
are:  Age,  17  years  5  months;  height,  5  feet  9 
inches  in  stocking  feet;  weight,  130  pounds;  chest, 
normal  31  inches,  expanded  334  inches.  (1)  Is 
this  all  right?  Across  shoulders  164  inches; 
neck,  13  inches;  waist,  29  inches;  lung  test, 
400.  (2)  How  are  my  measurements?  (3)  What 

are  my  weak  points?  I  punch  the  bag  and  use 
an  exerciser  every  evening.  I  do  not  use  tea 
or  coffee,  but  drink  plenty  of  water.  4.  What 
is  good  for  enlarging  the  chest?  (5)  Is  swim¬ 
ming  good  for  developing  the  wind?  I  have  read 
all  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weeklies  up  to  date,  and 
I  think  they  qan’t  be  beat.  Hoping  to  see  this 
in  print,  and  long  life  to  Physical  Director  and 
Frank  Manley,  I  remain, 

Your  friend, 

Geo.  W.  Beeson,  5350  Aberdeen  St. 

You  are  at  least  fifteen  pounds  under  weight, 
and  your  chest  expansion  is  too  small.  I  don’t 
understand  what  you  mean  by  a  lung  test  of  400. 
Do  you  mean  you  can  blow  that  number  of 
cubid  inches  into  the  spirometer?  If  so,  you 
will  have  to  try  again,  being  careful  not  to 
get  any  second  wind  while  blowing,  for  your 
measurements  and  chest  expansion  indicate  that 
250  cubic  inches  would  be  a  very  fair  test  for 
you.  Perhaps  the  machine  was  out  of  order. 
Your  habits  are  excellent.  For  improved  chest 
expansion  go  in  strongly  for  tne  breathing  drill 
in  No.  27  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly.  This 
will  fix  your  wind  all  right. 


West  Hammond,  Ill.,  July  28,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  the  numbers  that  are  out  of 
Frank  Manley' s  Weekly,  and  I  think  they  are 
very  nice  books.  I  Want  to  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.  (1)  I  am  16  years  old,  5  feet  14  inches 
tall  and  weigh  115  pounds;  chest,  normal  28 
inches,  expanded  8  inches;  ankles,'  6  inches; 
wrist,  30  inches;  around  the  waist  neck.  31  inches. 
I  like  to  walk,  run,  play  baseball  and  other  out¬ 
door  sports.  (2)  What  are  my  weak  points?  (3) 
How  are  my  measurements  for  my  age?  I  think 
Frank  Mknley’s  Weekly  is  one  of  the  finest 
weeklies  published.  Hoping  to  see  this  soon  in 
print,  I  remain,  an  admirer  of  your  fine  weekly, 
Michael  A,  Stachowicz,  248  155th  St. 

i 

Your  measurements  are  so  mixed  up  that  I 
can  make  nothing  of  them.  For  instance,  you 
give  your  neck  measurement  as  being  31  inches, 
which  would  make  you  a  monstrosity.  Please 

try  again. 


Allegheny,  Pa.,  August  2,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  send  you  my  measurements,  hoping  to  read 
your  opinion  of  them  in  a  future  issue  of  your 
weekly.  Age,  14  years  9  months;  weight,  105 
pounds;  height,  5  feet  54  inches;  chest,  con¬ 
tracted  28  inches,  expanded,  314  inches;  neck 
girth,  12  Inches;  waist,  29-30  inches;  hips,  32 
inches;  thighs,  16  Inches;  calves,  11  Inches; 
ankles  over  bone,  94  inches;  biceps,  normal  8 
inches,  expanded  9  inches;  wrist,  6  Inches;  fore¬ 
arm,  9  inches;  above  knee,  124  inches.  (1)  I 
work  from  7  a.  m  till  9  p.  m.,  with  half  hour 
f-,r  rr.ea.s,  and  several  Ijours*  recreation  during 
week  when  not  at  school.  When  at  school,  7 
to  *  Jr.  rooming  and  1  to  3  in  evening.  When 
I  rise  and  what  exercise  should  I  take? 
(2,  How  are  rr.y  m -asurerr  ents?  Point  out  rny 
and  tell  how  to  overcome  them.  (2)  L 


have  catarrh  and  take  severe  headaches.  What 
is  good  for  them?  (4)  What  shall  I  do  during 
recreation  periods?  (5)  I  intend  to  be  a  pharma¬ 
cist.  Is  that  a  good  occupation?  (6)  Would 
exercising  with  a  friend  be  of  better  advantage? 
I  will  close,  hoping  to  see  this  In  print. 

Yours  truly,  Clarence  Clearfield. 

You  are  under  weight,  and  waist  much  too 
large.  At  your  age  you  should  be  abed  at  8.30 
and  rise  a  little  before  6.  As  to  exercise,  take 
the  same  kinds  that  are  good  for  other  healthy 
boys.  These  are  fully  described  in  my  stories. 
I  cannot  undertake  to  cure  catarrh;  the  head¬ 
aches  are  probably  due  to  wrong  diet  and  not 
enough  chewing  of  food.  As  to  occupation,  the 
best  one  is  always  the  one  for  which  you  feel 
best  fitted.  By  all  means  exercise  with  a  friend; 
It  makes  the  work  pleasanter. 


Ludlow,  Mass.,  July  28,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  your  books  and  I  think  they  are 
fine.  The  following  are  my  measurements:  Age, 
12  years  11  months;  height,  4  feet  8  inches;  chest, 
normal  29  Inches,  expanded  314  inches;  neck, 
124  inches;  right  bicep,  9%  inches;  left  bicep, 
94  inches;  forearms,  8%  inches;  wrist,  64 
inches;  right  calf,  12  inches;  left  calf,  124 
inches;  right  thigh,  18  inches;  left  thigh,  184 
inches.  How  are  my  measurements?  What  are 
my  weak  points?  What  will  I  do  to  strengthen 
them?  Have  I  the  build  of  an  athlete?  Hoping 
to  see  this  in  print  soon,  I  remain, 

F.  McD. 

I  afn  satisfied  with  your  measurements.  You 
have  the  build  out  of  which  an  athlete’s  body 
can  be  built. 


New  York  City,  August  2,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director; 

I  have  read  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  and  I 
think  it  leads  all  others.  Being  interested  in 
athletics,  I  wish  you  would  give  your  opinion 
of  my  measurements  stripped.  Age,  15  years  4 
months;  height,  5  feet  3  inches;  wrist,  7  inches; 
calf,  134  inches;  forearm,  104  inches;  upper 
arm,  124  inches;  ankle,  94  inches;  thigh,  19 
inches;  neck,  14  inches;  waist,  28  inches;  chest, 
normal  33  inches,  expanded  35  inches;  shoulders 
across,  17  inches.  (1)  How  is  my  physique  in 
general?  (2)  Am  I  too  heavy?  (3)  What  ex¬ 
ercise  would  benefit  me  most?  (4)  Am  I  built 
for  all-around  athletics?  Name  weak  points. 
Thanking  you  in  adyance  and  wishing  your 
weekly  success,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly,  Robert  Kalb,  42d  St. 

As  you  omitted  your  weight  I  cannot  express 
opinion. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  for  the 
last  two  months,  and  I  think  they  are  suitable 
books  for  the  American  youth  of  to-day.  I  have 
organized  a  club  called  The  Young  Athlete’s, 
and  I  have  all  the  members  to  read  your  week¬ 
ly.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  All 
the  boys  can  run  a  half  mile  at  a  good  gait. 

Which  would  be  the  best  tim4  to  run?  I  am  5 

feet  7  inches  tall;  chest  expansion  4  inches; 
weight,  122  pounds.  Is  this  a  good  proportion? 
Hoping  to  see  the  answers  in  your  next  issue  of 
the  weekly,  I  remain, 

A  Constant  Reader, 

H.  W.  Squibb,  P.  O.  Box  98,  Leonia,  N.  J. 

P.  S. — A  says  the  best  time  to  run  is  about 

6  o’clock  in  the  morning.  B  says  in  the  after¬ 

noon.  Who  is  riglit?  I  have  tried  Frgnk  Man- 
ley’s  experiment  in  breathing  in  swimming  and 
find  it  very  good. 

The  best  time  to  run  is  in  the  morning.  A  is 
right.  Your  proportions  are  good  if  your  age 
is  not  over  seventeen;  chest  expansion  fine.  I 
wish  all  success  to  your  club! 


Norfolk,  Va.,  June  28,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  just  been  reading  your  Talks  on  Train¬ 
ing,  and  find  them  very  interesting.  I  have 
been  interested  in  athletics  and  physical  cul¬ 
ture  for  about  three  years.  My  ambition  Is  to 
he  a  physical  director.  My  interest  was  aroused 
several  years  ago,  and  now  Frank  Manley’s 
■Weekly  keeps  the  Interest  up.  I  think  you  are 
giving  the  most  Interesting  advice  to  boys  of 
any  writer  in  the  country.  This  Is  riot  flattery, 


and  I  think  I  am  getting  as  much  benefit  out 
of  it  as  any  boy  in  the  country.  You  will  find 
inclosed  a  proof  of  a  picture  taken  of  me  a 
few  days  ago.  I  wish  you  would  give  your  opin¬ 
ion  of  it.  It  shows  the  result  of  three  years’ 
hard  exercise.  My  height  is  5  feet  9  inches; 
weight,  150  pounds;  chest,  39  inches  normal,  ex¬ 
panded  42  inches;  biceps,  144  inches;  forearm, 
12  inches;  waist,  30  Inches;  thighs,  22  inches; 
calves,  14  7-8  inches;  age,  16  years  10  months. 
I  am  trying  to  be  an  all-around  athlete.  Do 
•  you  think  I  am  built  for  one?  I  hope  I  haven’t 
bored  you  too  much.  I  remain, 

Your  most  sincere  admirer, 

L.  T.  J. 

P.  S.— Please  give  me  your  opinion  of  my  pic¬ 
ture  in  your  columns.  Good  luck  to  Frank 
Manley’s  Weekly. 

A  magnificent  development.  The  portrait 
shows  one  in  every  way  fitted  for  a  strenuous 
athletic  life.  By  all  means  go  in  to  be  a  physi¬ 
cal  director.  I  would  advise,  also,  that  you 
master  thoroughly  the  (In  this  country)  new 
physical  science  of  jiu-jitsu.  If  possible,  you 
should  study  personally  under  some  good  teacher. 
A  mail  course  will  be  of  no  use  to  you. 


712  W.  10th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal„ 

June  26,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  Jack 
Winsiton  as  he  appeared  in  No.  1  of  your  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly,  and  since  reading  your  weekly 
I  have  an  ambitious  feeling  to  be  strong.  I  am 
13  years  6  months  old,  and  only  weigh  63  pounds, 
so  you  will  at  once  know  my  physical  condition. 

(1)  Please  tell  me  how  to  become  strong?  (2) 
I  have  two-pound  dumbbells.  Are  they  too 
heavy?  (3)  Will  punching  the  hag  do  me  good? 
I  remain,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly, 

Herbert  Newmark. 

P.  S.— I  have  dry  catarrh,  which  I  cannot  get 
rid  of.  Please  tell  me  how  to  cure  it  if  you 
are  able. 

My  dear  boy,  your  portrait,  which  you  inclose, 
shows  a  boy  of  slender  build,  with  large  head, 
high  forehead  and  thoughtful  eyes.  Your  whole 
make-up  shows  that  you  can  accomplish  great 
things  in  life  if  only  you  take  the  utmost  care 
to  build  up  your  body.  You  must  have  a  phy¬ 
sique  to  go  with  your  head,  and  you  5ifin  get  it. 
You  are  inclined  to  take  study  and  btbfer  affairs 
of  life  too  seriously.  Don’t  bother  as  much  as 
you  have  been  doing  about  your  studies;  you  can 
get  your  lessons  easily  enough,  anyway.  (1)  Get 
out  of  doors  all  you  can,  and  work  steadily  at 
athletics.  Don’t  overdo  in  this,  but  increase 
the  amount  gradually  as  you  can  with  comfort. 

(2)  If  they  seem  too  heavy,  try  one-pound.  (3) 
Yes,  but  in  moderation  at  first.  I  cannot  pre¬ 
scribe  for  the  catarrh  in  this  department. 


311  W.  116th  St., 

v  New  York,  August  15,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  read  with  interest  your  Frank  Manley’ 3 
Weekly,  and  think  they  are  the  best  of  all  the 
books.  I  am  anxious  to  give  you  my  measure¬ 
ments  and  get  your  opinion  of  me.  They  were 
taken  when  stripped.  Age,  13  years  2  months; 
height,  4  feet  10  inches;  weight,  80  pounds; 
chest,  normal  27  inches;  expanded  294  inches; 
around  shoulders,  36  Inches;  neck,  124  inches; 
waist,  24  inches;  reach,  57  inches,  all  across, 
finger  to  finger;  hips,  27  inches;  calves,  11  Inches; 
wrists,  6  inches.  My  records  are:  Standing 
broad  jump,  6  feet  5  inches;  running  broad 
jump,  12  feet  2  inches;  can  run  50  yards  in  6 
seconds;  I  can  run  33  times  around  the  block 
without  stopping.  Do  you  think  this  can  harm 
any  one?  How  many  feet  would  I  be  able  to 
jump  in  a  running  suit?  Will  you  please  tell 
me  of  a  good  gymnasium  where  I  can  get  de¬ 
veloped?  How  are  my  measurements  and  my 
records?  Hoping  you  will  excuse  me  for  this 
long  letter,  I  remain, 

An  Admiring  Reader. 

Calves  are  small  and  waist  too  large;  other 
measurements  all  right.  Records  are  good.  No 
running  will  hurt  you  unless  it  overtaxes  your 
heart,  and  you  would  know  if  it  did.  I  am 
glad  you  can  run  so  well.  You  can  develop 
yourself  at  home  if  you  pay  strict  heed  to  the 
hints  given  in  this  publication.  That  is  one  of 
the  objects  of  this  weekly. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 

Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  typo  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  covef. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject 

mentioned.  _ _ _ _ _ 


FROM  _  _ 

CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE. — Containing  the  most  ap- 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  o 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Trot,  BGO 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.O.b. 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT,  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  IIOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 


diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

-  No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mep- 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 


knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by-the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. 

No.  e.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Frofessor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  hi ntly  and  useful  book. 

No.  iu.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword:  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Describ'd  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 


TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

N  »  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. — Containing 
exp'i  iti<"  -»  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  ■’H  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 

rh i  :’it -of  1>  tpd  :  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
ep'viallj  p.  pi.cd  cards.  B*r  Professor  Haffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOWJO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated.  *  ^ 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  ^Eolian  Harp.  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  inventiofi. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES  — Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 

1  Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  bow  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  everybodv  and  any- 
Inxly  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TQ  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTT.Y  -CVn- 
tnining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject ; 

|  also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letters. 


,  THE  STAGE. 

B0YS  OF  NFW  *ORK  EW  MEN’S  JOKE 
tUHiK.-Qoitiinlng  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  bv  the 
....  st  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
thw  wonderful  little  book.  y  u  1 

No.  -42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 

Containing  a  \anod  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Hutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

tND  TOic?  ROOK°-iStl?EW  YOI\K  MINSTREL  GUIDE 

Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 

boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amatbur  minstrel  troupe. 

•  ^  LDOON  S  JOKES.— This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Art^t  and  I  roperty  Man.  %  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  SO.  GUS  V  ILL  I  AMS  JOKE]  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks* 

'  No.'  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE.— It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL*  „ 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  “many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A,  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night,  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY. — A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published.  ,  ,  . 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dpminoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

and  witty  sayings.  _  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

No  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Cnb- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
ail  » Kent  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No  33  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  zood  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  the  drawing-rqpm. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  21  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
.  ivmraininz  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
FrerK-h  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


No.  31.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  IIOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  IIOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment,  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  IIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just:  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 

dances 

No. ’5.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  IIOW  TO  DRESS.— Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No.  *  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. — A! 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups*.  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  H6W  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  FIOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senaren^,  author  of  “How  to  Become  a! 
West  Point  Military  Cadet." 
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This  Weekly  contains  interesting  stories  of  smart  boys,  who  win  fame  and  fortune  by  their 
ability  to  take  advantage  of  passing  opportunities.  Some  of  these  stories  are  founded  on 
true  incidents  in  the  lives  of  our  most  successful  self-made  men,  and  .show  how  a  boy  of 
pluck,  perseverance  and  brains  can  become  famous  and  wealthy.  Every  one  of  this  series  con¬ 
tains  a  good  moral  tone,  which  makes  “Fame  and  Fortune  Weekly”  a  magazine  for  the  home, 
although  each  number  is  replete  with  exciting  adventures.  The  stories  are  the  very  best  ob¬ 
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Uiamatic  situations  and  a  sparkle  of  humor  Every  nooular  game  will  uA  manly  sports,  replete  with  lively  incidents, 
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Game  Brought  About.  *  M  Iey  s  Great  Line-Up;  or,  the  Woodstock 


Game  Brought  About. 

No.  2  Frank  Manley’s  Lightning  Track;  or,  Speed’s  Part  in  a 
Great  Crisis. 

No.  3  Frank  Manley’s  Amazing  Vault;  or,  Pole  and  Brains 
in  Deadly  Earnest. 

No.  4  Frank  Manley’s  Gridiron  Grill;  or,  the  Try-Out  for  Foot¬ 
ball  Grit. 


Eleven  on  the  Jump. 

No.  6  Frank  Manley’s  Prize  Tackle;  or,  The  Football  Tac¬ 
tics  that  Won. 

No.  7  Frank  Manley’s  Mad  Scrimmage;  or,  The  Trick  that 
Dazed  Bradford. 

No.  8  Frank  Manley’s  Lion-Hearted  Rush;  or,  Staking  Life 
on  the  Outcome. 
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